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The Christian Register 


Significant 


Sentiments 


New Altar, Marketplace 


The great disillusionment which comes 
to some men early, some late and some 
never—that concerning the natural nobility 
of human nature—has finally come to Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes. 

“Some four years ago’, he said in a 
sermon, Community Church decided to 
erect a new church building and a mod- 
erate priced apartment hotel for young 
men and young women. Negotiations with 
real estate brokers, bankers, and other 
business men showed Dr. Holmes the 
reality of business life in New York City, 
and compelled him to come to these con- 
clusions : 

“That brokers are birds of prey looking 
for their share of the so-called ‘honest 
graft’ to be derived from exploiting the 
needs of man. 

“That the ethics of banking to-day are 
not dissimilar from those of the old robber 
barons who decended from their strong- 
holds to prey upon the merchants on the 
highways, and business practices to-day 
are not dissimilar from those of the pirates 
on the seas. Civilization has curbed the 
robber barons and the pirates, but in the 
business world practices are still common- 
place that are ethically the same as those 
of the old robbers and pirates. 

“That the single motive of business to- 
day is money; the single end is profit; the 
single definition of service is something 
that can be turned into money. Business 
has become the exploitation of the needs 
of the community for gain.” 

“The last four years”, Dr. Holmes said 
in conclusion, “have been the most disil- 
lusioning, disappointing and depressing 
years of my life. Had I known what this 
church had to go through to rear a new 
altar, I would never have led my people 
into the paths we have trod for four 
years. But I am glad to-day that I have 
had the experience. I’ll never be the same 
man again. I’ll never be able to trust 
human nature as I did before. I had never 
known what kind of world we are living 
in, what kind of city New York is, until 
I had this experience.” 


Omnibus Hides St. Paal’s 


Two famous Englishwomen lament the 
modern “fever of living” and praise the 
peace of the past. Dame Madge Kendal 
says: 

“In this new feverish struggle to be 
ahead of the times in order not to get 
behind them, young people to-day are 
losing sight of the real, vital essentials 
of life because of fixing their gaze so re- 
ligiously on their more immediate sur- 
roundings. If you look at it that way, a 
motor-omnibus can hide St. Paul’s, but 
the older thing is the greater for all that. 

“Until Moderns are able again to focus 
their vision to recognize that happiness, 
friendship, peace, love, kindliness, courtesy, 


honor, modesty and cleanliness are greater 
than mere fame, bitter rivalry, jealousy, 
satire, grab, unscrupulousness and mod- 
eration, I, for one, shall feel even less 
proud of being classed with them than 
they would be to earn the proud title of 
‘Early Victorian’.” 

The Countess of Oxford says: 

“We are living in an age of cleverness, 
and not of reflection. Cleyerness is as 
common to-day as berries upon brambles. 
You have only got to see the talkies to feel 
the bleak blast of cleverness; and after 
watching the tinned movements, canned 
voices, and vulgar enunciation of those 
that I have seen, I think we shall return 
to the peace, poetry, and drama of the 
silent film. 

“T hear the hoarse whistle of the slow 
suburban train. Looking out of the window 
at the landscape, I repeat to myself these 
lines: 

“ ‘While with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things’.”’ 


Have You? 


“Have you a strong body? Have you 
ever broken a bad habit? Can you exercise 
self-control when things go wrong? Are 
you habitually cheerful and free from 
grouchy spells? Do you really think for 
yourself? Can you keep your head in an 
emergency? Do your associates respect you 
and co-operate with you? Can you main- 
tain discipline without using authority? 
Can you handle a group of dissatisfied 
persons successfully? Are you a successful 
peacemaker? Are you patient in dealing 
with nervous persons? Are delicate situa- 
tions ever turned over to you? Do you 
make and keep friends easily? Can you 
adjust yourself to strangers easily? Are 
you free from embarrassment before su- 
periors? Are subordinates at ease in your 
presence? Do you express ideas without 
appearing overbearing or narrow-minded? 
Can you readily interest people? Have you 
tact? Have you a reasonable amount of 
self-confidence? Haye you confidence in 
your cause? Have you a co-operative and 
not a competitive spirit? Are you adapted 
to the group you seek to lead? Are you 
satisfied? Have you any power of vision? 
Have you the power of a single mind? Do 
you wear the white flower of a sincere 
life? Are you sometimes alone with your- 
self and God? Can you sense yourself as 
an agent of God’s plan?” 

If you can answer “yes” to these ques- 
tions, then you fulfil the qualifications of 
leadership, says Prof. H. H. Horne of New 
York University, in “The Bible To-day”. 


Keyserling to Jickh 


Count Keyserling in a conversation with 
Ernst Jiickh, leader and founder of the 
School of Politics in Berlin makes a pre- 
diction that is of moment to Americans. 
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JAcKH: What signs are there of the 
decline of this mechanistic age? 

KEYSERLING: According to the law of 
historical counterpoint, the present ra- 
tional-mechanistic period must be followed 
by a completely different one. In the 
nature of things this can only be a period 
centered about the emotions. Now peoples 
attain historical significance in the de- 
gree to which they are predestined to 
harmonize with the spirit of a given age. 
Therefore I conelude that the North 
American period in which we are now 
living wlil be followed by a Spanish 
period. The most important and signifi- 
cant things of the future period will come 
from reawakening Spain and from matur- 
ing Spanish-America. This culture cycle, 
which is no longer Latin and whose last 
roots are specifically Iberian, contains in 
embryo all the properties necessary for 
the completion and overthrow of North 
American dominance. 


From Confucianism, Humanism 


Religious humanism and other modern 
doctrines illustrate the development of 
Christianity when influenced by the facts 
of science. Hu Shih, who is called the — 
founder of the Chinese renaissance, illus- 
trates the influence on Confucianism of 
the new knowledge. “Shih” means “nat- 
ural selection’. 

On the basis of all verifiable scientifie — 
and historical knowledge, we should rec- — 
ognize, among other things, says Hu Shih, 
“that the universe and everything in it — 
follow natural laws of movement and 
change and that there is no need for the 
concept of a supernatural Ruler or Cre- 
ator; that the terrific wastefulness and 
brutality in the struggle for existence 
makes untenable the hypothesis of a be- 
nevolent Ruler; that man is only one 
species in the animal kingdom and differs 
from the other species only in degree, 
but not in kind; that living organisms and 
human society follow the laws of evolu- 
tion; that all psychological phenomena are 
explainable through the law of causality; _ 
that the individual self is subject to death 
and decay, but the sum total of human 
achievement, for better or for worse, lives 


tae 


on in the immortality of the Larger Self, 
that to live for the sake of the species and 
posterity is religion of the highest kind, 
and that those religions which seek a 
future life either in Heaven or in the 
Pure Land, are selfish religions”. 
Explaining this, in The Forum, Hu ; 
Shih says: “Even the apparent cruelty in 
the struggle for existence does not neces- 
sarily make man a hardened brute; on 
the contrary it may intensify his sym-- 
pathy for his fellow men, make him be- — 
lieve more firmly in the necessity of 
operation, and convince him of the impor-_ 
tance of conscious human endeavor as the 
only means of reducing the brutality a 
wastefulness of the natural struggles. 
short, this naturalistic conception of 
universe and life is not necessarily 
void of beauty, of poetry, of moral 
sponsibility, and of the fullest oppo 
for the exercise of the creative inte 
gence of man.” 
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Why Religion Leaves College 


Yale undergraduate describes conditions in New Haven which are to be found in most other institutions, 
pleads for sincere convictions, and shows how impossible it is, with “control” in hands of con- 
servative forces, for the student to get to a free choice of faith in chapel or classroom 


“We take as our only premise the 
belief that life here at college, or for 
that matter anywhere, would be more 
complete if sincere and enthusiastic 
religious conviction existed.” 


ITH these words as a text, Selden | 


Rodman, Yale senior, writes an illu- 
minating article on conditions in that in- 
stitution which has wide significance. In 
the Autumn of 1926 the college compulsory 
chapel was abolished and President Angell 
had high hopes that the voluntary chapel 
would attract the students. The News, col- 
lege publication, said a week after the 
new order was in effect: 

“Volunteer chapel has started out on the 
right foot; the auspices are good for the 
success of the new system. Over two hun- 
dred undergraduates have attended the 
service every morning this week. They 
have come of their own volition in a spirit 
of reverence and an atmosphere which is 
absorbing and inspiring. The service now 
has a meaning to them.” 

Mr. Rodman says: “The Harvard 
Crimson took a more _ sceptical and 
worldly-wise view of our position, but The 
News withered it with scorn, and optimism 
continued to reign. 


From 200 to Ten 


“To-day Professor William Lyon Phelps 
may draw a crowd of fifty by the 
eharm of his personality, but the average 
attendance at morning chapel is between 
fifteen and twenty. Sometimes it is as low 
as ten. Now no one will contend that be- 
tween 1926 and 1931 any great anti-reli- 
gious upheaval has taken place. It is true 
enough that we are yearly increasing our 
perspective both on the War-catastrophe 
and the mechanistic nature of our civiliza- 
tion, but these particular years have, if 
anything, produced a growing hope that 
something beside despair will be the heri- 
tage of this new century. What, then, are 
the causes of this downright inability on 
the part of the present chapel system to 
arouse so much as a spark of interest in 
the undergraduate? Is it the undergrad- 

uate himself?’ 

Mr. Rodman proceeds to explain the 
failure, which he attributes to the inability 
of the authorities to understand their 
es. He uses words of Walter Lipp- 
ann to state his case: “They think they 
re dealing with a generation that refuses 
© believe in ancient authority. They are, 
fact, dealing with a generation that 
10t believe in it. They think they are 


confronted with men who have an irra- 
tional preference for immorality, whereas 
the men and women about them are ridden 
with doubts because they do not know 
what they prefer nor why.” 


“Well, What of It?” 


The Divinity School controls religion at 
Yale, Mr. Rodman says, in The Harkness 
Hoot, undergraduate review of rebel title 
and serious content, and so long as it is 
so there will be no attempt to bring reli- 
gion into harmony with contemporary 
ideas. The college undergraduate body feel 
that “their intelligence is being insulted 
when little or no attempt is made in reli- 
gion to take account of those facts they 
have just come from hearing about in 
their sociological or scientific courses’. 
Quoting from Dean Brown’s address four 
years ago at the opening of the Divinity 
School, in a fervid passage about Jesus 
and his place in history, which concludes, 
“You can hardly date a check or look at 
the heading in the morning paper without 
thinking of him,’ Mr. Rodman launches 
into an analysis of the student’s reaction, 
as follows: 

“The tendency of the undergraduate 
of to-day, and rightly, is to say, ‘Well, 
what of it?? We want to know whether 
the teachings of Jesus are significant for 
this age, whether they are in accordance 
with what we know to be true, and 
whether there are not other doctrines and 
possible ways of life equally or more im- 
portant. The mere fact that the past has 
accepted Jesus and that his life has be- 
come a tradition is not enough. If people 
did instinctively think of him every time 
they opened a morning paper there might 
be some justice in such an emotional 
approach.” 

Again, the final message of the college 
pastor, Rey. Elmore McKee, who has re- 
cently resigned, is cited as “an escape 
from reality”, particularly in the fol- 
lowing: 

“What do we mean by God? Of course 
it is vague. Can you describe love, friend- 
ship, poetry, a sunset, the Matterhorn’s 
effect upon you, except vaguely? No! Men 
have made attempts, helpful perhaps as 
milestones along the road, as symbols of 
our pilgrimage to describe God. But God 
is the GREAT UNKNOWN ... the final broad 
highway to worship.” 

Mr. Rodman comments: “It is difficult 
to know what to make of this. His charac- 
terization of God as the ‘unknown’ would 


seem almost an admission of agnosticism, 
and at the same time to worship what one 
definitely does not know would seem to 
many intellectually insincere. However let 
us turn from the particular to the general. 
We have tried to show that not only does 
the present system fail to measure up to 
the expectations of its originators, but that 
as things now stand there is absolutely 
no contact between the student and the 
Church. The chapel may well be a reality 
for the members of Dwight Hall, but if it 
were suddenly to disappear entirely there 
would be practically no one else aware of 
any change.” r 

From the foregoing it will be inferred 
that religion in all the colleges would show 
up much the same situation as that de- 
scribed at Yale. The effect of knowledge 
upon student religion is a part of the 
effect of knowledge upon the Protestant 
Church as a whole. Here is the opinion 
Mr. Rodman holds of that institution: 

“The modern Protestant Church is a 
veritable hot-bed of compromise. Whether 
or not this dissolution can be traced 
directly to Kant, who argued that the 
existence of God cannot be demonstrated 
but ought for moral reasons to be postu- 
lated, it is certain that once the Bible was 
shown to be a mass of conflicting points 
of view the Protestants were treading on 
slippery ground. There is no better way of 
pointing out the flimsiness of their hold 
than by examining the position of Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, certainly one of the 
most enlightened and brilliant of their 
number. 


Not Babbitts Humanism 


“Fosdick accepts the facts of modern 
science without a deep inquiry into their 
consequences. ‘If there are fresh things to 
learn concerning the physical universe’, he 
says, ‘let us have them that we may find 
a deeper meaning when we say, “The 
heavens declare the glory of God.’ This 
amazing optimism rests entirely on the 
assumption that the heavens will, and 
takes no account of the possible dark 
future of a space-time chaos. Fosdick be- 
lieves in a personal immortality and yet 
rejects any idea of the survival of the 
physical body. He rejects revelation and 
yet assures his congregation of the ‘per- 
manent validity’ of the Bible in its more 
trustworthy passages. In short he offers 
an hypothesis and never, as religions al- 
ways have in the past, a certainty. A 
single question is enough to illustrate both 
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his position astride the fence and the 
purely esthetic appeal of his doctrine: ‘A 
religion that is afraid of the facts is 
doomed. But, after all, what is the use of 
analysis without appreciation? 

“Reinhold Niebuhr and Dean Inge, 
though the latter offers a modified form 
of Platonism that appeals only to an in- 
tellectual minority, are far more con- 
sistent thinkers. Niebuhr believes, and 
rightly, that modern religion is being dis- 
credited much more through its ethical 
failure than by its inability to conform 
to present-day intellectual ideas. Niebuhr 
is also alive to the other danger of present 
Protestantism: ‘In the long run religion 
must be able to impress the mind of 
modern man with the essential plausibility 
and scientific respectability of its funda- 
mental affirmations.’ He rejects the super- 
natural element which still hovers vaguely 
over Fosdick’s system.” 

The conclusion of all this is, that if we 
are to avoid the “evil of compromise” we 
are bound to go in one of two directions. 
According to Mr. Rodman: “If we accept 
reason as fundamental, we will be led to 
some form of humanism; if faith seems 
more necessary, Catholicism will be the 
consequent. By faith we mean, of course, 
faith in some supernatural power.” 

There follows an examination of the 
Catholic position, with its consistency in 
the doctrine of the Church’s absolute 
authority and hence its intolerance of 
questioning. The Catholic is certain of his 
beliefs; the Protestant is apathetic and 
uncertain. 

“The Catholic may be intolerant (wit- 
ness the Pope’s Encyclical which has just 
appeared) but his intolerance arises from 
a firm conviction that the important thing 
is to save the soul for immortality. The 
Catholic rejects a scientific religion for 
the reason that the God of the scientist 
ean be understood by the scientists and by 
searcely anybody else. That scientific God 
has neither the popular nor the emotional 
appeal which his system requires. He has 
always insisted that the trouble with a 
pantheistic, scientific religion is that ‘if 
everything is divine, then nothing is 
peculiarly divine and all distinctions are 
meaningless’. Whether from escape or 
from real conviction, many artists and 
thinkers of to-day have embraced Catholie- 
ism. Hilaire Belloc, Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
and T. 8. Eliot among others have gone 
Catholic. Even our later pastor [Rey. 
Elmore McKee] seemed to be tending in 
the same direction.” 

Mr. Rodman concludes, “Catholicism 
will give something very definite to the 
man who feels that he cannot face the 
consequences of modern science or be in 
harmony with a mechanical civilization. 
It will give him a surpassingly beautiful 
symbolism and ritual; it will give him an 
authority which stands serene and un- 
disturbed amid a changing order.” 

The other direction in which our search 
will lead us is humanism—‘“not the hu- 
manism of Irving Babbitt and the Greek 
Scholars’, says Mr. Rodman, “for that 
to-day is intellectual and spiritual death— 
but the humanism which insists that the 
real values of this world are man-made 
and that the only way to make them 
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higher and live up to them is by an in- 
telligent understanding of the contempo- 
rary scene and a faith in the validity of 
psychology and the social sciences”... . 
“The only sane and rational way to 
achieve a religion that will have any 
meaning for us is to examine them all, 
to confront the facts of science, and to 
draw one’s own conclusions. Least of all, 
we might say, should any one religion be 
given the sole authority in a college where 
the mind of the student is presumably 
receptive and ready to form such opinions 
and conclusions.” The student himself 
should really take part and express his 
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doubts and beliefs and make issues of the 
questions that are troubling him. Can there 
be much doubt that under such a system 
there would at least be some interest in 
religion? Mr. Rodman says: 

“This then is the conclusion: that 
whether we embrace Catholicism or hu- 
manism, whether we are iconoclasts or 
compromisers, whether we accept Christ 
or reject him, we must begin to think 
forcibly about these vital problems. In 
the future let us be able at least to show 
a definite reason, carefully thought out, 
for what we have decided to believe and 
why we believe it.” 


“Whither Humanism?” 


OR lo, these several years, humanism 

has intrigued us! It has led us on 
several occasions into paths of speculation, 
not so much regarding what has been said 
in its name as regarding what has been 
logically implied, but left unsaid. We have 
been assured, for instance, that humanism 
is not materialism. We were told this sev- 
eral years ago, but with the added warn- 
ing that “materialism , . . is mechanistic” 
(2). Now we are told that the “old 
mechanism was rather materialistic” (3), 
but, there apparently having been a pleas- 
ing change of heart upon its part, that it 
now partakes of the organic rather than 
the materialistic (3). “Humanist Religion” 
does not define the term “organic” for 
us, but it does give us the information 
that ‘‘in the organic there is an empirical 
teleology” (4). 

That information proved interesting, but 
not very enlightening. So we turned to a 
dictionary of philosophical terms to learn 
that the adjective “mechanical” is used 
to “describe any theory which proposes to 
eliminate final causes from philosophy, 
and to explain all phenomena as the neces- 
sary outcome of the general laws of 
matter in motion” (5). Despite the as- 
surances of our principal text, this seemed 
a bit materialistic to us, and we remem- 
bered, too, that the late Jaeques Loeb 
looked upon the mechansims of the organic 
world as distinctly materialistic. Somehow, 
too, it lay in our memory that the majority 
opinion of the world of biological investi- 
gation was in agreement with this general 
view. 

So we were moved to wonder if it was 
in this sense that our humanism had 
embraced the organic’ view of human life 
and its environment. If so it would seem 
logically to issue upon that projecting 
spar upon which Dr. Slaten bade us stand. 
He, at least, was not afraid to think his 
religious philosophy through to its rational 
conclusion. His words paint the blankness 
of his outlook :— 

“You sense your isolation, that you are 
physically alone in a terrifying and un- 


(1) Humanist Religion, by Curtis W. Reese, 
the Macmillan Co., 1931, (2) Humanist Ser- 
mons, Preface by Curtis Reese, p. vi. 
(3) Humanist Religion, p. 18. (4) Humanist 
Religion, p. 27. (5) Baldwin's Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology, Vol. II, p. 58. 
(6) Humanist Sermons, p. $1. (7,8) Mechan- 
ism, Life and Personality, by J. S. Haldane, 
pp. 189, 136. 


caring universe, and that when your little 

span of life is done you sink down into 
extinction, 
forever !” 


s 
Thoughts upon reading “Humanist Religion” (1), by Curtis W. Reese 
c 


the blackness of darkness — 
(6). : 

We gather, however, both from our 4 
texts and from our humanist friends gen- 
erally that most of them do not care to 
walk that road. So we are happy to turn 
back to our principal text. There we read 
again Dr. Reese’s statement that “in the 
organic there is an empirical teleology” — 
(4). Not being learned in philosophy we 
must confess to having been awed by the 
phrase, “empirical teleology’. It sounded 
very difficult and learned, even somewhat 
self-contradictory to our simple mind. So — 
we turned to our Webster and learned 
that in philosophical language the term 
“empirical” means simply “what belongs — 
to or is the product of experience or ob- 
servation”. We also learned that teleology 
is “the fact or quality of possessing final — 
cause; that character of nature showing — 
itself in rational and purposive adapta- — 
tion’; ete. y 

These definitions served both to deepen 
our feeling that the fascinating phrase, 
“empirical teleology’, involved a_ self- 
contradiction, and also to intrigue us 
into further speculation along these lines, 
viz.,— 

The humanists as a whole are not ma- 
terialistic. Apparently they are moving 
toward an organic conception of the uni- 
verse expressed in terms of that awesome 
phrase, “empirical teleology”. Are they 
aware of the ultimate destination toward 
which they are so moving? Is it not true 
that the highest form of organic life 
known to man gives us conscious person- 
ality in man himself? And is it not also 
true that whatever “empirical teleology” 
may mean, the words certainly connote 
both that in the universe which is capable 
of profiting by experience and that which 
is capable of exhibiting rational purpo- 
siveness? What in the universe do we know 
that possesses the ability both to profit by 
experience and to exhibit rational purpo- 
siveness? Why, that same conscious per- 
sonality appearing in man himself. 

What we should like to know is this: 
if we are going to be logical and strict 
our thinking how can we avoid the con- 
clusion, in view of the obvious answers to 
the questions we have raised, that 
(Continued on page 208) 
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The Imperative Function of Religion 


\ To purge our speech of dead orthodow words, our ritual of things that 
mean nothing and are an offense, and to meet living problems 


ROBERT T. WESTON 


This is the second of four outspoken articles by young 
Unitarian ministers on the religious need of our times 
in the free churches. 


YRITICISM of the religious life of a people is an unwel- 
come but constantly necessary task. Undertaking it, I am 
aware that I lay myself open to the response, “Physician, heal 
thyself.” Accepting that criticism, I hope I may be permitted 
to criticize. 

We all tend to emphasize some portion and neglect other 
portions of religion, although we would agree that its function 
is to lead men into the progressive achievement of the fullest 
spiritual life. We do not “see life steadily and see it whole’; 
we see that portion nearest or dearest to us and neglect the 
rest. Some of us have stopped along the way to enjoy as much 
of it as we have got; some are celebrating its consolations as 
an escape from suffering and injustice; some in the rear are 
defending citadels with which others have grown impatient; 
most of us are too distant from the unnecessary suffering of 
the poor to realize its devastating negation of the spiritual 
life, and we do nothing about it. Thus we see the spiritual life 
only fitfully and in portions. 


Considering the spiritual life as the life of higher choices, ~ 


its elements are the quests for truth, beauty, and virtue or 
goodness. A brief examination of these will, I think, reveal 
our weaknesses. 

The quest for truth can only be satisfied by the free study 
of phenomena and their .organization into consistent systems 
of knowledge and belief. He who is primarily concerned with 
defending traditions or fixed doctrines limits his own achieve- 
ment. Tradition is only one of the evidences to be accounted 
for, while fixed doctrines impose limits which prevent honest 
evaluation of all evidence. The scientific method is as essen- 
tial in free religion as in physics, but it forces us to accept 
probabilities in place of certainty. It requires standards, but 
also requires that the standards themselves be subject to re- 
yision with increasing knowledge. The limitations of human 
intellect prohibit dogmatic assertion of beliefs. 

Some of us speak with the finality of a pope. We need to be 
more tolerant, to be humbly conscious of the ‘fragmentariness 
of our knowledge and that others may have some portion of 
that truth we need which we have slighted. Many of us treat 
the problem of evil as do Job’s friends. Sheltered, we see life 
through a rosy mist which for others is bloody. 


+ 


The quest for truth to be most fruitful should find expres- 
sion of its results in fresh clear terms. The language of super- 
naturalism should be left to the religions of supernaturalism. 
It is equally foreign to liberal religion and to modern thought. 
Only those symbolic terms should be used which are clear and 
not misleading; yet many of us have been at some pains to 
use orthodox terms for new ideas which are alien to the ac- 
cepted meaning of those terms, and our ritual is full of 
terms which no longer mean anything to most of us and are 
offensive -to some. True feeling for the truth should drive us 
P to seek clearness of expression in place of traditional forms. 

- Most of us realize that we should allow beauty a larger 
< Place, yet we should take care lest we seek beauty of form to 
_ the exclusion of truthful content. Is it not with beauty as with 
_ virtue that its supreme achievement must be found in the 
fullest expression of love in all possible relationships? This 
mer our hardest task. The supreme achievement of the spiritual 
must come through applying throughout those relation- 
what measure of truth and beauty we have found even 
We seek more, in living the all-embracing love and attempt- 


what do we do? We discuss the cosmic validity of our 
but shrink from applying them to social and economic 


to organize our own life and the human world on its basis. - 


problems and international relationships. A mere handful at- 
tend our Fellowship for Social Justice meetings. We have 
either moved the “brotherhood of man” across Jordan, or laid 
it on the table indefinitely. From Parker to John Haynes 
Holmes our ministers who preach social justice have been re- 
garded as rebels. 

The three elements of the spiritual life sum up all man’s 
yearnings for the more abundant life, and they are inter- 
dependent. The conditions necessary to the fullest achieve- 
ment of the spiritual life are essential to all three, yet the 
failure to recognize the wider ranges of the spiritual life de- 
prives both individual and society of the chance to achieve 
the fulness of that life. Our religion should inspire us to seek 
constantly to organize not only our own lives, but also to 
organize the social and economic orders, and national and 
international relations on that purpose, to make the spiritual 
life possible to all men. 


+ 


We can only achieve this end by consecration to the spir- 
itual life. There is no other way. We Unitarians pride our- 
selves on reasonableness and shy at consecration as unreason- 
able because emotional and often uncompromising. The man 
whose emotions are divorced from his reason is only half a 
man. We need consecration, the intense determination to live 
according to what light we possess even as we try to increase 
that light. We must make the spiritual purpose the controlling 
and guiding motive from which we draw every act of our lives. 

It requires the whole man, and because of that, it requires 
all mankind, for modern man is bound in a web of interde- 
pendence with all mankind. There can be no divided loyalty. 
All purposes must be drawn from this central purpose, be 
harmonious with it, or be illegitimate. The spiritual life can- 
not be lived in vacuo. Its fullest achievement requires expres- 
sion in human relationships, slighting none. To the extent that 
conditions in society fall short of the ideal, they impose limits 
upon spiritual achievement and indicate tasks of the spiritual 
life. Living that life carries with it the urge to reconstruct 
society in its interest, not for one or for the few, but for all. 

Men who live constantly in fear of unemployment, an un- 
certain future for their loved ones, hunger, and want, who 
must choose their occupations not for their value to society 
but for the wages or profit they offer—such men are denied the 
riches of the spiritual life. In a world which produces all it 
needs and little more, profit means poverty, fear, hunger, 
disease, vice, and crime among the masses; and suspicion, fear, 
hatred, oppression treachery and war among nations. It means 
the sacrifice of initiative wherever it does not offer profit; 
it means that research, invention, improvement, quality, and 
art must offer a new profit or be crushed. It means that every 
base desire, every low taste, of man that can be made to yield 
a profit must be catered to, encouraged and developed. It means 
that children must starve and toil that there may be dividends. 

The man who dedicates himself to the spiritual life is at 
enmity with those evils and their cause. He will seek to make 
the profit motive unnecessary, and replace it with the service 
motive. Work for all, leisure for all, a living wage for all who 
work, security for loved ones and old age will he demand of 
society for all, and he would build human relations on co-opera- 
tion instead of competition. He himself will reject income which 
exceeds his reasonable needs. 

This standard is not only possible. it is becoming imperative. 
The present depression is but the beginning of what may be 
the rapid disintegration of the old order. Shall it be replaced 
with anarchy and revolutions, or with a real brotherhood? It 
only needs that we shall begin to plan the future of industry 
intelligently instead of drifting. 

The time is ripe for the message of a real brotherhood of 
man as a part of our message of the spiritual life. It is our 
message. It is our opportunity and our duty. We shall need 
consecration. If we haven’t it, we may need an early burial. 
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The Life Hereafter 


An idea by virtue of its intrinsic moral beauty may possess 
: an authority of its own 


WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES 


ISDOM is the principal thing, and, 

because the getting of it is so largely 
an affair of long years of experience and 
research, it would appear an illogical and 
aimless scheme of things which condemned 
a man to lay aside his work forever just 
as he is beginning to command the most 
useful resources of his vocation. Futile 
and perhaps foolish as it would be to 
argue from such vague instinctive prem- 
ises, one cannot help cherishing the hope 
that one is destined to have another 
chance, not to rest, but to carry on. Evolu- 
tion, the progress of man, is an inspiring 
idea. It is possible for a man to take 
himself too seriously, and it is certain 
that none of us is as important as he 
would like to think; yet it may be that 
the illusion of one’s individual impor- 
tance is given for a good purpose. Much 
of the work of the world is done by men 
who must know in their own hearts that 
they are not indispensable and that when 
they drop out the work of the world 
will go on as usual. The hope of personal 
continuance may be founded on nothing 
more respectable than the instinctive 
clinging to the idea of one’s importance. 
A becoming degree of modesty might 
bring one to the realization that each one 
of us is but a drop in the vast ocean of 
life, and thus in a measure reconcile us to 


. . drop head-foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness, and to cease. 


It is often said that these things are 
not for us to know. There is a super- 
stitious idea that one should not attempt 
to lift the veil. But is there any good 
reason why science, which is still in its 
infancy, should not in its own time solve 
problems that now seem beyond human 
power? Whatever truth or reality exists 
in the universe must be discoverable, and 
it would be a bold man in these days who 
should venture to set limits to the reach 
of human intelligence. One does not look 
for miracles, true, but what is far more 
wonderful than any imaginable miracle 
is the universal and unchangeable reign 
of law. 

The agnostic attitude is well summed 
up in Ernest Renan’s declaration: “We 
do not know ... that is all that can be 
said definitely about what is beyond the 
finite. Let us deny nothing, let: us affirm 
nothing, let us hope. . . . Hverything is 
possible, even God.” Such an attitude is 
worthy of respect. So also is the spirit of 
Thomas Huxley’s rejection of authority 
and “blind faith’. Scepticism, he believed, 
is the highest duty of the scientific man. 
“Blind faith’ is the one unpardonable 
sin. The man of science, he held, believes 
in justification, not by faith, but by veri- 
fication. This intellectual honesty is re- 
spectable, too. But we find—do we not?— 
that there is a certain arrogance about 
the agnostic’s position. The assumption of 
Huxley that all faith not based on knowl- 
edge is blind faith is a reflection upon 


the validity of what may be called reason- 
able beliefs and hopes. Thus we perceive 
that the sceptic has his own little form 
of bigotry, that the man of science has 
not escaped the ancient sin of phariseeism, 
and that if he believed in God he would 
thank Him that “I am not as other men 
are.” Renan’s “let us deny nothing” mani- 
fests a broader spirit of tolerance; he is 
willing to live and let live. And, as for 
authority, that of men and institutions 
may be as negligible as you please, but 
how about the authority of noble ideas? 


Registered 


We must make it a point of honor to 
privilege heresy to the last bearable de- 
gree on the simple ground that all evolu- 
tion in thought and conduct must first 
appear as heresy and misconduct. 

—George Bernard Shaw. 


Religion may be defined as man’s effort 
to defeat whatever foes there are and to 
achieve whatever goals there may be. 

—Curtis W. Reese. 


Cleverness is the lowest of good quali- 
ties—Arnold Bennett. 


I never yet knew a man who believed 
thoroughly in his own religion. 
—Olarence Darrow. 


We talk about the importance of mental 
training, but we do not train children to 
think consecutively even for five minutes 
on end.—Robert Lynd. 


Stop your ears to the people who preach 
the doctrine of universal go-as-you-please, 
which is only another name for universal 
go-to-the-devil—Dr. L. P. Jacks. 


Can it be denied that there are ideas 
which by virtue of their intrinsic moral 
beauty possess an authority of their own? 
“Does our hope of heaven depend upon 
our knowledge of astronomy?’ asked 
James Russell Lowell. Hope, which Pope 
assures us springs eternal in the human 
breast, is surely as legitimate as any 
offspring of human heart and brain. The 
inextinguishable longings of the race are 
not to be dismissed as idle dreams. There 
is something in man that materialism 
cannot account for. The history of science 
is a record of many a long-standing mys- 
tery finally solved. Dr. William Hanna 
Thomson wrote: “The mental and moral 
equipment of man seems sufficient for any 
future life, however limitless its condi- 
tions. ... The word Enough is only under- 
stood, but not experienced, by man, and 
the opportunities for knowledge in a uni- 
verse would not be too many for his 
desires.” 
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It is not forbidden to hope that in time 
science, philosophy and the arts may 
come to the aid of religion and ethics 
with definite affirmations concerning life 
and death. Man’s feeling of security in 
the “rationality of the universe’, to use 
the words of Josiah Royce, his assurance 
that this world is the world of the Logos, 
would be immeasurably confirmed by this 
far-off but not impossible event. As in 
the morning of life, when the sun shines 
and the great adventure of living seems 
so full of glorious possibilities, man would 
find it easy and natural to believe that 
life has no end; doubt, which, being 
honest, is blameless, having been a real 
obstacle to the will for success and 
achievement, might be dispelled and van- 
quished. For if a deep and abiding con- 
viction that the story is going to end 
happily is once firmly lodged in man’s 
mind, he will be enabled to bear with 
patience and fortitude the inevitable mis- 
chances and vicissitudes of the world, and 
can face the blows of fate with new 
courage and new confidence in the final 
victory. 

We Unitarians do not believe there is 
any saving merit in faith; we do believe 
in salvation by character; ... salvation 
from the hell of selfishness and wrong- 
doing. On the other hand we do not under- 
value the tremendous advantage of faith, 
because we need it for the courage it im- 
parts. In our emphasis upon conduct and 
character, we touch elbows with Catholic 
and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, Chris- 
tian and Pagan, for do they not all agree 
upon the value and necessity for good 
works? 

To go back for a moment to the men of 
science, it is significant that many of the 
greatest of them are not satisfied with 
the mechanistic theory. Thomas A. Edison, 
standing by the grave of a friend, spoke 
these words: “There is a great directing 
Head of things and people, a Supreme 
Being, who looks after the destinies of 
the world. I have faith in a Supreme 
Being, and all my thoughts are regarding 
some life after death . . . where the soul 
goes, what form it takes, and its relations 
to those now living.” This truly great 
man finds no inconsistency between the 
knowledge he has gained in his laboratory 
and faith in God. That such testimonies 
come to confirm the affirmations of poets, 
those children of light and leading, who, 
starting from such entirely different 


points of view, arrive by aérial short cuts’ 


at the same goal, is surely’a sign of the 
times which indicates how far the man of 
science has moved on since Huxley de- 
clared that “blind faith” was the unpar- 
donable sin. 

Whatever the unseen future may have 
in reserve for the children of men, and 
wherever the undiscovered country may 
be, let us hope that the life to come will 
not be idle, without striving, progress, 
and purpose. Rest after toil is sweet, but 
only as preparation for more work on the 
morrow, and not as a permanent state. 


More life, not less, is our desire and our 


need, and much of our slow and painful 
effort here below may well be regarded 
as only preparatory. 
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The Christian Register 


~ The Great Beauty 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


OR our space now let the Great Beauty 

remain undefined. Let it be religion, or 
art in its spiritual appeal, or poetry, or 
science with its enthusiasms, or the mere 
joy of living. 

Whatever we call it, there exists a ra- 
diant beauty ; but it becomes known only 
to those who pay attention to it. The 
simple art of paying attention summons 
us in this modern chaos of ours to redeem 
life from waste and folly. Other fine 
phrases are used, but at long last they 
resolve themselves into the one challenge, 
“He that hath ears, let him hear.” No call 
could be stronger in a world of interrupted 
attentiveness such as ours. 

The Great Beauty invites us to avoid the 
inartistic bungling of our lives and to 
catch some glimpse of ourselves as crea- 
tive agents in a universe alive with sig- 
nificance. Yet commonly we fear to do 
this lest by too courageous an affirma- 
tion we rob ourselves of the dramatic in- 
terest that attaches to our negations. We 
have a real fear that should we obey 
the golden bell that peals within us we 
would lose the interesting problems and 
antagonistic attitudes that lend to life its 
tingling, teasing vitality. We fear to lose 
our distresses and vexations and troubles 
lest there be nothing to take their place; 
and thus be left stranded on the beach 
of the universe, spiritless jellyfish. 


I 


Is it a counsel of despair when educators 
and psychologists tell us that unless we 
catch the soul in early childhood, all later 
efforts are hopeless? Surely this cannot, 
must not, be true. Common observation 
shows in a day’s journey myriads of people 
who are good in all aspects of life save in 
their attitude toward beauty and its con- 
tentments. With these discontented folk 
nothing is wrong but their discontent! And 
their discontent is not so much the result 
of bad early training as of mature, self- 
chosen, habitual lack of attention to the 
realities that form the ceaseless momen- 
tary inner world of all of us. 

Blessed are those who, indeed, keep 
the high favorable impressions and in- 
fluences of their childhood. But not all 
had a favorable childhood. More blessed 
are those who at some later conscious 
moment of choice seize a favoring wind 
from whatever environment may be theirs. 
The true hope of our world, inner and 
outer, depends not on the chances and 
accidents of our unchosen infancy, but on 
the sure possibilities open to our mature 
wills. The Great Teacher of Judea did 
indeed take children in his arms and plead 
for the gracious handling of their early 

_ years; but his deepest message was to our 
_ ripened powers and our self-adjusted per- 
hy y. To be born well is well; but life’s 
real opportunity lies in being born again. 
Great Beauty waits for our self-real- 
acceptance of its invitation. 
Within measure childhood and beauty 
I settle their own accounts by processes 
‘ad forgotten. Humanity’s most 


bitter tragedy, however, lies in the un- 
settled accounts of mature men and 
women. Popular, all too popular, to-day is 
our worship of the slogan, “Save the chil- 
dren!” We need truly the urgency of that 
ery; but under that cloak it is easy to 
hide from ourselves the fact that the chil- 
dren will go no farther than we go, nor 
will they be eager to move forward upon 
seas that elders refuse to sail. No false 
Messiah will save a world that merely 
cries, “Leave us in our complacency, but 
do rescue and inspire our children.” 


II 


And so, after all, the Great Beauty is 
for us to choose, for us to grasp with the 
conscious touch of life’s accumulated ex- 
perience of weakness or of strength. It is 
but natural that the Great Beauty should 
indeed somewhat hide itself until our 
vision is broadened by experience to be- 
hold, it. There are many separate beauti- 
ful things for childhood to see, but the 
unity of the Great Beauty, a unity won 
against overwhelming fragmentariness, is 
for eyes that have seen that unity threat- 
ened and attacked again and again. 

It is true there is visible beauty in way- 
side flowers, in a flaming sunset, in chaotic 
mountain majesties; beauty in the count- 
less aspects of nature or of man’s art. 
But none of these remain vitally and per- 
manently beautiful for us until some de- 
gree of purpose redeems them from mere 
“exhibitions” and drives them home to us 
with personal connection and meaning. 
The Great Beauty is not for sightseers, 
but for hearts that seek significance. 

To fail in personal contact is to fail to 
see the Great Beauty! To fail to see pur- 
pose in outward loveliness is but to buy 
a traveler’s ticket through the universe 
and return home empty handed. To see 
purpose and personal relationship in 
beauty, that alone is to see the Great 
Beauty. It is not by necessity a heroic 
thing as we commonly speak of heroism. 
It is rather the opposite; for the excep- 
tionality and sensationalism of particu- 
larized heroism is one of our greatest 
dangers. No, to see the Great Beauty is 
the chief democratie unparticularized op- 
portunity by which all men may become 
heroic. There is no other way. To practice 
in life’s quiet and remote paths the prin- 
ciples and exercises of purposeful beauty 
is to see and possess that which is pos- 
sessed by no wayside flower, by no Alpine 
peak, nor by any work of man’s genius. 
The Great Beauty is democratic to her 
finger tips. 

Til 


The most significant revolution that 
could happen to our world to-day would 
be the capturing by each of us of the 
basic element of purpose behind our per- 
sonal lives. The Great Beauty awaits such 
capture by wise and simple alike. She has 
joined hands at last with all of us, the 
people. She has overleaped all private 
heroisms and enters now into a com- 
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municating world to save mankind by 
mankind instead of by the temporary aid 
of supermen. No doubt the Great Beauty 
once used the aristocratic method, and 
we need not be ungrateful for that. But 
to-day the Great Beauty is in life’s thick- 
est arena desiring to be seen and saved 
by all. If democracy fails to perceive her, 
her destiny among men is insecure. She 
has staked her all on the reply that each 
and all shall make to her appeal. Leaders 
and gifted ones she will still need and 
use; but her fate is in the hands of democ- 
racy. It is in the hands of those who by 
millions awake to see purpose in lovely 
things, and chiefly in that loveliest of all 
things, the individual personal life. 

But the Great Beauty does not stop 
with purpose. She knows that to do so 
would require of us definitions, theologies 
and philosophies that are beyond our 
reach. She also knows that to stop with 
purpose would tend to place us in a cold 
house, magnificent enough but uncheered 
by the warm light of a hearthfire. 

And so the Great Beauty takes another 
bold venture, and another measureless 
risk. She summons us to behold her in an 
evolving and changing world. As she re- 
nounced the method of aristocracy when 
aristocracy became impossible in a mech- 
anized and close-packed world, so now 
she has renounced the cold purpose of a 
fixed and “fiat” world for a world alive, 
evolving, changing. Staking her all 
upon democracy, she also stakes her all 
upon evolution. Finding these two as twin 
guides, she relies upon them. Lest pur- 
pose should prove but cold and magnifi- 
cent and dead she says, “I trust my all 
not to a world fully and already created 
but to a world ever being created.” The 
Great Beauty invites us to the constant 
surprises of a world alive to the last 
atom, a world waiting for “the revelation 
of the Sons of God” able to enter into 
the majesty of infinite unfoldings. 

Too long have we failed thus to see 
evolution in its personal aspects. Too long 
have we called it a scientific method and 
process and left it in the impersonal test- 
tubes of the laboratory and at the end of 
telescopes and microscopes. Too long have 
we failed to see that by evolution the 
Great Beauty makes the world a cozy 
home for the soul of man, a home lighted 
by her forges and hearthfires in all the 
warmth of actual operation. Here, to her 
creative fires, the Great Beauty asks man 
to bring his moral nature, his character, 
his personal destinies, and link them to 
a process not yet complete but “in the 
making still’. 


IV 


It is a great venture the Great Beauty 
has made, and a great risk. But no other 
choice could she make and be true to her- 
self. No other choice could she make and 
have a united humanity. For man cannot 
be half-slave and half-free; he must set 
free, through evolution, his entire moral 
nature, not merely his nature as an animal 
living on scientific conveniences. 

And so behind love’s purpose the Great 
Beauty puts love’s development. Behind 
the goal of intelligence she puts thought’s 

(Continued on page 203) 
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Religion Leaves College 


UR YOUTH will be thoughtful over the article 
on religion in college which is reproduced in 
part to-day. Is it not unusual for an undergraduate 
to get at the heart of the truth about spiritual con- 
ditions, as Selden Rodman has done? It is a feat 
for a young man to say so eloquently and cogently 
what his own generation is doing about these elu- 
sive and somewhat inarticulate things; and it is 
an achievement for him to assimilate the abstract 
thought of the leading minds to-day, and distin- 
guish between them, ending with his own opinions, 
which, it seems to us, will command a deal of 
respect. 

There will be agreement and some dissent at 
the straight issue Mr. Rodman presents as his own, 
—that is, one must be either a Catholic or some 
kind of humanist. Opposition to this either-or stand 
will come because there are people who regard a 
decisive doctrinal position as unnecessary and in- 
deed hardening on one’s inner religious life. Such 
persons live in the realm of sentiment and poetry, 
enthusiasm and fellowship, and prefer to keep 
clear of logical precision. They have a good time 
with their religion. 

Others are all for beliefs in their place, but they 
think they do not want to be either humanists or 
Catholics, but something else. Up to the present, 
this kind of attitude has been called modernist. It 
is kindly in its hospitality to this side and that, 
and sees much good in both; but our observation is 
that modernists never come to any conviction that 
really is a conviction unless the disposition to be 
pleasant all round as we have noted it is to be 
taken seriously. 

There may be yet another reaction to Mr. Rod- 
man’s incisive analysis. It is possible for one to find 
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a theological belief that is neither humanism nor 


Catholicism nor a soft compromise, but a third 


clean ground separate and reasonable and worthy 
of respect. We cannot see it, but if it is there, let 
us have it. For this is certain: 

The next decade in the Unitarian Fellowship is 
going to be theological. Thought is going to be 
dominant. We have it to our charge, as our fathers 
twice before have had, to work out a faith in terms 
that will satisfy the spiritual intelligence which 
has revolted from orthodoxy and from some of our 
own churches. In this new era our trained young 
men and women must take the lead. 


The World Passes 


| bets FRIDAY early in the morning The New 
York World gave up the ghost. The three prop- 
erties, morning, afternoon, and Sunday editions, 
were sold to the Scripps Howard Syndicate, which 
owns a number of liberal daily papers throughout 
the country. The immediate reason for the sale was 
the increasing loss of money. Behind the financial 
phase is the fact that The World was essentially 
the projection of the spirit and person of its real 
founder, the late Joseph Pulitzer, and this day has 
passed judgment against personal journalism. 

Corporations now run the American press for 
profit. They fashion their papers to the public taste, 
and do not greatly attempt the réle of education 
and reform. There is no more personality in a news- 
paper than there is in a department store. Even 
the Scripps Howard people, with talented and high- 
minded writers honestly serving the welfare of the 
masses, have standardized their product, because 
their editorial policy in the main is the same in 
all their papers, and material necessarily assumes 
a general tone to cover the many sections. 

As for The World,—the morning paper was the 
most important one,—it had a brilliant, if latterly 
a somewhat erudite editorial page, and its special 
contributors were first-rate writing men close to 
genius. The news, by contrast, was as bad in con- 
tent as we find in tawdry journals, though it was 
very well written. The reform-news articles were 
excellent down to the end. 

The record of The World of Pulitzer is a praise- 
worthy one. Its integrity of policy in advancing 
democratic institutions was constant for a half cen- 
tury. The time came when the sort of paper The 
World was was not the sort that the people want. 
That is always final. 


The Home Department 


OW MANY GENERATIONS of children have 

been brought up on the stories published in 
“the Home Department” of THe Register? If they 
could be counted they would be a multitude. To 
them and their successors we announce that. this 
long-treasured feature of the paper appeared Feb- 
ruary 26 for the last time. It is hard to make such a 
decision, for editors are sentimental about these 


things; the matter becomes human because of those— 


who create it and those who read it. 
Times change. Children of this day, we are in- 
formed, are reading other kinds of writing. Exactly 
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yhat, we do not know in detail. Our stories have 
en original and some of them have been syn- 
| dieated regularly for years to seven other religious 
papers, including The Congregationalist, Zion’s 
_ Herald, The Reformed Church Messenger, which 
would continue them. 

The editorial work has been done admirably by 
Mrs. Mary Montague Davis, who also wrote many 
of the stories under her own name and two pen 
names and is the author of two juvenile books. To 
Mrs. Davis and all others who have contributed 
to the enjoyment of the children and kept them 
_ bound in with our faith and fellowship, we give a 
fond salute of gratitude. Farewell! 


The Blessed Critic 


F A NOTED CRITIC, St. John Ervine says, 
| “Let him like your work, even if he dislikes 
you, and he will praise it. Let him dislike your 
work, even though he holds you in affection, and 
he will say that he dislikes it.” 

That-principle is worthy of acceptance in what- 
eyer field one may be engaged. We think of the 
church. At first, it seems like an individualistic 
thing, bound to disorder any people working to- 
gether; but on second sight it turns out all right, 
for obviously the principal ingredient of co-opera- 
tion is there, namely, good-will. 

We need this sound sense in our church relations, 
because we are strongly marked persons, all in all, 
and it is the salt of our natures to express what we 
like and why. If we cannot, we lose our savor. When 
our comment is given intelligently with dominant 
kindliness and the desire to have fellowship,—and, 
of course, when it is offered not too often—it is 
the very best builder of strength in the inward 
parts of the person receiving the criticism, un- 
favorable or favorable, and the only way, indeed, to 
make an efficient congregation. 

We must flee as a plague the cheap mass opinions 
that troop in among uncritical groups. See what 
becomes of such people. We are more than gre- 
garious animals; we are independent entities seek- 
ing by means of our talents to contribute our own 
part to the whole body of believers. 


Liberal: Another Definition 


th epiraget DEFINITION of a liberal is one 
who is openly a partisan in favor of the com- 
mon man. William Seagle writes of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis in illustration of our definition, and says 
he believes passionately in human rights as above 
_ property rights, and is as sensitive to economic 
injustice as most judges have been indifferent to 
them. This is because he is an economist and be- 
_lieves in twentieth-century socialization as they 
believe in early-nineteenth century individualism. 
_ Mr. Brandeis is thus as much in favor of labor as 
Beecher is in favor of capital. It seeme to us there 
is soundness in this definition and example. What 


ipreme Court? Are they liberal? 


of most of our courts, including the United States’ 
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Response at Proctor 


HEN THE FIRE at Proctor Academy de- 

stroyed the familiar classroom building sey- 
eral weeks ago, the students every one, and the 
faculty, pledged themselves within twenty-four 
hours to help with the erection of a new structure. 
The contributions which were subscribed have a 
multiple value, for they represent a devotion to the 
life of Proctor which all of its friends will appre- 
ciate to the full. The Academy proves itself by this 
ultimate test. The whole community is greatly in- 


terested in the rebuilding. Their opinions are. 


sought by the Master and the architect, that these 
may be, as far as practicable, incorporated in the 
future Academy. Unitarian people will have a 
strong reason for giving generously when they are 
approached for Proctor, for the work being done 
there is inspiring and superior to much formal edu- 
cation; and the Trustees are keeping the living 
cost and tuition at a moderate figure. 


Money Never Mentioned 


UR CATHOLIC NEIGHBORS make tele- 

graphic news of the fact that for a whole year 
in the Sacred Heart Church, Pittsburgh, no money 
was mentioned from the pulpit, and yet the con- 
tributions were the largest in the history of the 
parish. One layman, Denis A. McCarthy, the poet, 
thinks this must be an exceptional congregation, 
because stressing appeals for money are prominent 
features in every parish he knows about. He would 
like to learn how the thing was done in Pittsburgh. 
His letter in The Commonweal concludes: 

‘Most of us would like to belong to a parish in which no 
money sermons were ever preached, and no time taken from 
the presentation of the Gospel for announcements of whist 
parties, dances, shows, picnics and so on, whereby the pariSh 
purse is so often replenished. If the congregation of the Sacred 
Heart Church of Pittsburgh, consisting of 800 families, can 
contribute in one year, as is asserted in the news item, $161,- 
114.50 without money ever being mentioned from the pulpit 
and without any special campaign for funds, it sets us all a 
standard which it would be well for us to exert ourselves to 
reach.” 


Youthful Delegates Required 


APTISTS ARE ASKING for young-people 
delegates in their general conventions. We 
ought to be doing the same. It is not enough that 
the youth have their own organization. The fellow- 
ship must have all ages of us in the meetings which 
represent our whole constituency. Local confer- 
ences have long been in part composed of devoted 
but rather elderly people, many of them inactive 
and with time to spare. A. U. A. May Meetings are 
middle-aged, to say it gently; so with the Laymen’s 
League and the Women’s Alliance. The thought is 
middle-aged thought, or older, and so is the action, 
and thus, at last, is the fellowship in all of its effect. 
We have before us right now questions of great 
moment, even portent, for our corporate future, and 
it should be required of us that the full vitality, 
intelligence, courage, and power be registered as of 
one body marching forward. 
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Book Reviews 


A Book 


He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings! 


India 
CURTIS W. REESE 


Trp CAsp For INDIA. By Will Durant. New 
York: Simon and Schuster. 


With no malice toward Great Britain 
but with undisguised sympathy for India, 
Will Durant summarizes the case for In- 
dian freedom with such marshalling of 
facts and authorities, penetrating under- 
standing of human liberty, genuine insight 
into the hopes of a foreign people, and 
appreciation of another culture as have 
rarely marked a political document. Works 
like this make us believe that perhaps after 
all Plato was ‘right—that philosophers 
could rule well. Here is humanitarianism 
strengthened by philosophical poise, yet 
afire with prophetic feeling and vision. 
The author has visited India; but, more 
to the point, he has studied a hundred 
volumes on the subject. While every page 
is crowded with facts, the book is read 
with ease and sustained interest. What a 
pity it is not published in India! It would 
do for India what Thomas Paine’s pam- 
phlets did for America. Mr. Durant re- 
minds the reader that India is a sub- 
continent, half as large as the United 
States, as big as all Europe, excepting 
Russia ; that it contains 320,000,000 people, 
one-fifth of the population of the globe; 
that it is the second oldest civilization in 
the world to-day; that it has contributed 
largely to the spiritual wealth of the world 
from its rich store of religious idealism, 
sacred literature and works of art. Then 
he portrays the rape of a continent by 
bands of economic buccaneers; the long 
imperialistic rule made easier by encour- 
aging old divisions among the people and 
by making new ones; the exaction of trib- 
ute direct and indirect; the oppression 
and unreasonable taxation; the uniform 
import and export arrangements; the un- 
just administration of law; the opposi- 
tion by the British government to reforms, 
educational programs and unifying move- 
ments; and most dramatic of all the de- 
liberate firing upon unarmed crowds, the 
torture of victims; the psychological de- 
pression of a race. Gandhi is fairly and 
generously, but deservedly well treated. 
There is a brief statement of the case for 
England, and a magnificent reply as it 
might be made by a Hindu. The present 
situation is sketched; and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald called to rise to “such a chance 
for nobility as does not come twice to 


Emity DICKINSON. 


many men”. MacDonald must go down in 
defeat soon anyway; and for what better 
cause than for dealing honorably with 
India? Officially America can do noth- 
ing, but as individuals we are free to 
live up to our liberty-loving tradition. 
Writers who are not mere dilettantes and 
money makers have a chance to put In- 
dia’s case before the world. Clergymen who 
still have touch with Christ will speak 
unequivocally. “Let them ferret out the 
facts and pour them forth among their 
people until not an American will be left 
to stand by in ignorant comfort while 
one-fifth of mankind is on Golgotha.” 

Now let someone state the case for the 
Philippines. 


East and West 


Inp1A’S RELIGION OF GRACE AND CHRISTIAN- 


ITy COMPARED AND COoNTRASTHD. By Rudolf 
Otto. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. 


An eminent theologian, author of Nat- 
wralism and Religion, The Idea of the Holy, 
and other important works, here contrasts 
Hast with West. He begins by asking 
whether Oriental religions are becoming 
the competitors of Christianity. “The great 
Oriental religions, for very different rea- 
sons, are already knocking at our own 
doors. For a long time have their ideas 
and doctrines and methods .. . been 
crowding upon us... already the reli- 
gious circles of the East have been equip- 
ping themselves for missionary efforts in 
other lands . .” It is, therefore, some- 
thing more than a purely academic ques- 
tion. Indeed, it is not strange that the 
Orient, beset by Christian missionaries, 
has begun to turn the tables. Certain of 
the Oriental religions teach a doctrine 
of salvation and of “saving grace”. This 
doctrine perplexed Xavier and his fol- 
lowers, who announced that they had met 
with the “Lutheran heresy” among Japan- 
ese Buddhists. The bhakti-religion recog- 
nizes “not merely a God of metaphysical 
speculation, but a real and living God”, a 
God for the naive and unlettered man. 
Professor Otto notes similarities and dif- 
ferences between Oriental religions and 
Christianity. The latter is superior in its 
conception of “the kingdom of God and of 
his Christ’. On the other hand, the dis- 
tinction so frequently affirmed between the 
piety of India as “world-denying”, and 
that of Christianity as “world-affirming”, 
is inaccurate. The problem of “expiating 
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grace” as disclosed in Christ’s Passion 
and Cross, “marks the greatest difference 
of Christian theology from the theology 
of the bhakti-religion . . . for India has 
no ‘expiator’, no Golgotha and no Cross”. 
Ww. 8. 8. 


The Mad Dean 


Swirr. By Carl Van Doren. New York: The 
Viking Press. $3.00. 

Heretofore, critics and biographers have 
failed to render full justice to Jonathan 
Swift. Various essays, a chapter now and ~ 
then in a history of literature, a few lives, 
one-sided and inadequate, Thackeray’s 
familiar chapter in his Pnglish Humourists, 
these have dealt with one or another 
aspect of his art and personality. But 
biography in the modern sense, full- 
rounded, searching, comprehensive, there 
has been none. Now this lack has been 
supplied. Carl Van Doren has written a 
life of the great Irish satirist eminently 
satisfactory, which offers convincing an- 
swers to most of the questions likely to be 
asked about him; and bids fair to be 
accepted henceforth as authoritative. Of 
Swift, both as man and writer, he paints 
a portrait as tragic as it is plausible. The 
successive incidents in this strange, event- 
ful history, are handled forcibly and sym- 
pathetically. From the humble beginnings 
of the man as a poor relation, through 
his college days, his experiences as secre- 
tary of Sir William Temple, his first at- 
tempts at literature, his growing fame as 
wit and political pamphleteer, his years 
of intercourse with the great of earth, 
followed by his exile from England to 
Ireland, his appointment to the deanery 
of St. Patrick’s, and _ his Strange life 
therein, closing at last with years of 
growing insanity and lingering death, 
step by step, his career is detailed with no 
little power. For the first time, we learn 
as much of the truth about Swift’s rela- 
tions with Stella and Vanessa as we are 
ever likely to know. Nor are the elements 
which went to the making of the mad 
Dean’s personality left unexplored. The 
motives which led to his writing, the 
pride, sensitiveness, high spirits, the scorn 
and hatred of shams which contributed 
to his misanthropy, the brooding melan- 
choly and loneliness which developed, at 
last, into insanity, all these are carefully 
set forth. It is a story infinitely pathetic. 
There is none more so in the entire range 
of literary biography. And its crowning 
irony is that the greatest satire in the 
English language, which this man wrote 
to expose the follies and weaknesses of 
human nature, is now remembered only as 
a book for children. But for its continued 
vogue as a nursery classic, Gulliver’s 
Travels to-day would be unknown. 

A. R. HH. 


a eee 


At Sunset 
THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PHILOSOPHER. By 
George Herbert Palmer, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

By common consent, the life of Alice 
Freeman Palmer by her husband is one 
of the most beautiful biographies ever 
written. The qualities which characterize 
that work are to be seen in his autobiog- 
raphy, just published. The beauty of its 
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| style, frankness, and amazing revelations 
will delight, many readers; especially 
those who have had the good fortune to 
be the author’s pupils. I say amazing be- 
cause he has achieved the apparently im- 
| possible. The dreams of his young man- 
hood have come true; yet he came into 
the world with a weakly frame, with 
heart trouble, and spinal defects. For the 
first 40 years of his life, he had almost 
constant headaches. Neither his eyes nor 
his health would permit long-sustained 
labor. He dreamed of a happy marriage, 
of a large library, of a mind cleared of 
philosophical and religious perplexities, of 
teaching in some great university, of being 
widely loved, of strenuous middle life 
with an old age of health and financial 
ease, of winning fame, especially as a 
writer; and all these things came to him. 
He has become dean of American philos- 
ophers. He has taught in five departments 
of his university, namely, Greek, Philos- 
ophy, Divinity, Fine Arts, English. He 
has been Exchange Professor at six west- 
ern colleges, and was once offered the 
Exchange Professorship in Berlin. 
Having an exceptionally bad memory 
he found that he could not be a great 
scholar, and had to leave encyclopedic 
learning to Germans. Criticism and appre- 
ciation have been his function. One of 
the interesting features of his life story 
is the author’s. references to his colleagues 
and their relations. Though they lived in 
the closest friendship, they frankly and 
sharply criticized each other before their 
classes. Professor Palmer’s account of his 
religious faith will not only interest many, 
but it will tend to clarify thought in this 
confused age. Since the faith of most 
people is in large measure faith in the 
faith of great men, and Professor Palmer 
says that this is true of himself, the state- 
ment here given of a clear and noble 
thinker’s spiritual attitude is of great 
importance. As he looks back over his 
life and considers its successes, he re- 
marks: “As I see these things rising be- 
hind me they do not seem of my doing. 
Some greater power than I has been using 
me as its glad instrument.’’ Professor 
Palmer has published seventeen works, 
some of which are still among the excel- 
lent, if not the best, sellers. His trans- 
lation of the Odyssey, made thirty years 
ago, is being sold at the rate of over 
forty thousand a year; of Mrs. Palmer’s 
life, fifty thousand copies have been sold. 
This beautiful autobiography will add to 
his fame. G. R. D. 


Inductive Reasoning 
Tue Basis or Bevier. By William G. Bal- 
lantine. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $2.00. 


What is Truth? All sciences and reli- 
gions have offered their answers to the 
question. No healthy mind is satisfied 
mntil there has been found good reason 
for believing that it has discovered truth. 
But confidence is shattered by the discon- 
g way in which the accepted truths 
f one age are in the next thrown into 
discard as fallacies and superstitions. 
the conflict of opinions how can we 
the truth by straight thinking? In 
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this book, the author offers us guidance 
in the science of reasoning. He shows us 
how to recognize facts by accurate ob- 
servation, to reason logically from our 
observations. Nor is his discourse upon 
the principles of Inductive Logic unattrac- 
tive, but is made interesting by a mul- 
titude of illustrations. We are taught how 
to distinguish the various kinds of induc- 
tion, to observe the facts of causation. 
How to formulate and prove a hypothesis, 
conduct a rational argument and avoid 
fallacies and illusions furnish subjects 
for several chapters, which teach us that 
appearances are often deceitful, plausible 
theories may be delusions of ignorance, 
and that we must have our wits about 
us to know the truth. “The laws of In- 
ductive Logic’, says the author, “govern 
absolutely all our thinking”. That is, of 
course, when we think straight. No one 
ean follow his argument without feeling 
better equipped for intellectual effort. If 
theologians would follow his advice we 
should be spared much religious bunk, 
and many a cherished belief would lose 
the last leg it had to stand on. w.A.vV. 


Character Training 
SpLECTED RBADINGS IN CHARACTER EnDUCA- 
TION. Edited by Dennis O. Troth. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. $8.50. 


The publishers do a real service to all 
interested in character education in bring- 
ing together this rich collection of source 
material on the whole subject. Just to 
eall the roll of authors quoted is to see 
that the editor has been catholic in his 
tastes: John Dewey, James H. Tufts, 
George A. Coe, Edwin D. Starbuck, David 
Starr Jordan, Lotus D. Coffman, Goodwin 
B. Watson, Richard C. Cabot, Thomas H. 
Briggs, N. P. Gilman, Ernest H. Griggs, 
Percival Chubb. Rudolph Eucken, Edward 
L. Thorndike, W. EB. H. Lecky, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Calvin Coolidge. There are 
others in abundance. Beginning with the 
meaning of character and morality, the 
book treats the need for character train- 
ing, the basis of such training’; discusses 
“Can morals be taught?” pays attention 
to objectives, problems of moral education ; 
presents both the direct and the indirect 
methods of changing character, and goes 
into the preparation of teachers, the char- 
acter value of various school subjects, 
opportunities , offered by extra-curricular 
activities; considers tests and measure- 
ments, and ends on the note that person- 
ality is the basis of character training. In 
such a wealth of material, all cannot be 
of equal value; but the average is dis- 
tinctly high. Even Roosevelt and Coolidge 
do not present an anti-climax. Both write 
on the importance of a_ religious back- 
ground for character. Perhaps the quality 
of the book will appear best from the treat- 
ment which it gives to the direct and the 
indirect ways of training. In favor of 
the direct method is the fact that the 
child needs to know what has commended 
itself to the ages of man in morals and 
conduct. Several good codes of morals are 
presented and while codes are useless un- 
less they are used, it does the child no 
harm to have them in mind. But the di- 
rect method needs to be supplemented by 
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the indirect. George A. Coe enters the 
lists as a protagonist for the indirect 
method which he links specifically with the 
so-called experience curriculum. “The ma- 
terial for moral instruction is the func- 
tion of men and of institutions in society. 
Let us stop studying virtues and study in- 
stead what actual men do and why they 
do it.” “Our first concern . . . should be to 
secure genuine discrimination between so- 
cial and unsocial ends or purposes, not 
between abstract and formal virtues.” 
Dr. Troth has done us a real service in 
bringing this valuable collection together. 
His own modest notes and conclusions add 
materially to the value of the book. A 
good bibliography is an added grace. 
E. F. 


An Experiment Station 


ScHooLt Acres. By Rossa B. Cooley. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $2.50. 

Everybody who has any real acquaint- 
ance with the development of Negro educa- 
tion in this country knows that Penn 
School, on St. Helena Island, South Garo- 
lina, is one of the most interesting and 
progressive human experiment stations 
in the land. Miss Cooley’s earlier book 
Homes of the Freed, and Woofter’s re- 
cently published sociological study Black 
Yeomanry—Life on St. Helena Island give 
the background for School Acres, in which 
the Principal of Penn School describes in 
detail the way in which that institution 
has become a great civilizing agency for 
the thousands of Negroes living on St. 
Helena and the adjoining islands. The 
three books should be read together to get 
an adequate understanding of the romantic 
history, picturesque setting, far-sighted 
wisdom and high idealism’ which have 
made this remote and isolated spot a 
shrine for pilgrims seeking educational 
guidance and inspiration. Probably no 
other rural community in America, per- 
haps none in the world, has been so ade- 
quately and sympathetically studied and 
portrayed. The picture drawn is one full 
of encouragement. When Penn School 
began in 1862 there could have been few 
more hopeless communities in all America 
for such an enterprise. At the end of nearly 
seventy years St. Helena Island offers a 
striking illustration of what can be done 
by a few wise and devoted souls, without 
great resources behind them, to develop a 
self-respecting and capable manhood and 
womanhood out of a people degraded by 
the harshest type of American slavery and 
in bondage to ignorance and superstition, 
what one of their early northern friends 
called ‘fa herd of suspicious savages’. One 
is reminded of the way in which, in the 
Dark Ages, small groups of devoted monks 
worked their way into Northern Europe 
and established in remote valleys monas- 
teries which were centers of light amid 
the surrounding barbarism. It is hearten- 
ing to read the story of St. Helena as a foil 
to the America portrayed in the “movies”, 
or in newspaper stories of racketeers. Here, 
at least, is something which America may 
show to the world with pride, something 
which gives promise of a yet more potent 
influence for the future. 

It is impossible to deal in detail with 
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School Acres except to say that Miss 
Cooley describes the progressive steps by 
which Penn School has, in a quarter of a 
century, been transformed from a conven- 
tional type of school into an all-the-year- 
round educational enterprise which goes 
out to the homes and the farms, and 
touches every constructive phase of the 
community life. It is education fitted to 
the needs of the people as they are, care- 
fully planned to enable them to live happy 
and fruitful lives on their own acres. No 
more courageous or prophetic experiment 
in rural education has been attempted any- 
where. The story is told with an engaging 
vivacity and humor which makes it good 
reading, and is beautifully illustrated with 
eapital drawings of St. Helena Negroes by 
Winold Reis. A book to be read by every- 
one interested in the Negro or in educa- 
tion. A noble expression of American 
idealism, H. W. F. 


Earth Lore 


Sons or THE Hartu. By Kirtley F. Mather. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Oompany. $3.50. 

The author writes in his preface, “To 
understand himself, is man’s most press- 
ing need... . An understanding of man’s 
place in nature is certainly prerequisite 
to the understanding of the nature of man. 
With that thought in mind, I have at- 
tempted here to present some of the facts 
and theories of modern geological science 
in non-technical language, with the hope 
that they may prove of interest as well 
as value to readers who have not pre- 
viously .been trained in the lore of the 
earth.” If the reviewer is justified in ven- 
turing an appraisal of this book, it is as 
one of the general public for whom the 
author has written. He has found the book 
as interesting as it is valuable. It is a 
comforting assurance to begin with, to 
know that the author, who is Professor 
of Geology in Harvard University, can 
speak out of an up-to-date knowledge of 
the science in which he is a recognized 
authority. One reads the dramatic story 
of life development upon our earth, of 
its steady thrust forward, now here, now 
there, in response to nature’s stimuli, see- 
ing how always in the animal world there 
is the capacity to take advantage of chang- 
ing environment. One reads with a grate- 
ful sense of an all-conquering sweep of 
life through the geologic ages which car- 
ries the spectator onward with a con- 
sciousness of 

“One far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.” 
The author is a strict scientist. He is not 
preaching a gospel; but the total effect 
of his pure science is to predispose the 
mind of the reader to an optimistic out- 
look upon the future of the human race. 
The author is impressed by the amazing 
combination of circumstances which made 
possible the emergence of human life upon 
the earth. He believes that the require- 
ment of the exact natural forces in the 
same succession and combination, in order 
to produce man as the last of a series of 
changes extending over millions of years, 
precludes the probability of man’s crea- 
tion being duplicated upon any other 
planet, thus leaving man as a unique 
creation in the universe. 
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The guesses built upon fragmentary 
discoveries of fossil remains, and con- 
firmed by independent discoveries, are as 
thrilling as detective stories. The art of 
the scientist makes the fossils of millions 
of years ago live again and form part of 
the strange and moving pageant of earth’s 
history ; providing the modern student with 
a very real foundation upon which to 
build the structure of his dreams for the 
future of humanity. F. J. G. 


An Innocent Victim 


Mrs. FiscHer’s War. By Henrietta Leslie. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

A novel painful, but intensely interest- 
ing. As John Galsworthy writes, in his 
Foreword: “This novel is to be welcomed 
and commended. Human and interesting 
from page to page; broad, just, and tol- 
erant; above all, warm and breathing, it 
makes you think.” With this opinion we 
heartily agree. Here is fiction of a high 
order. Its author has chosen a _ tragic 
theme, perhaps the most tragic possible, 
dealing with conditions occasioned by the 
late war; “the war as it seemed to an 
English wife married to a German hus- 
band, with an WHnglish-born son”. The 
couple have lived in England all their 
lives. While on holiday in Germany, 
the war breaks out, and the husband is 
seized as a German subject and forced 
into the army. Not knowing what has 
happened to him, the wife makes her way 
to London. Later her son joins the colors, 
and goes to fight in France. The poignant 
sufferings of the heroine, the hardships, 
misunderstandings, ostracism, she is 
forced to undergo, while her heart is torn 
by her love for her two men, these are 
pictured sympathetically and fairly. It is 
a long time since we have read a novel 
which moved us so strongly. In some 
ways, Mrs. Fischer’s War is comparable 
to All Quiet on the Western Front. 

A. R. H. 


Social Work Encyclopedia 
SocraL Work Yar Book. 1929. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. $4.00. 


The Russel Sage Foundation deserves 
credit for producing such a mine of infor- 
mation, both in regard to the general field 
of social work, and the activities of spec- 
jalized agencies. The first part of the book 
takes up alphabetically in an encyclopedic 
manner the development, literature, and 
historical background of various activities 
in the field of social work. The second lists 
briefly the agencies in the field in America. 
It is not a book whieh one would recom- 
mend for bedside reading; but it ought to 
be accessible for ready reference in all 
public libraries and in the private libraries 
of social workers and social work agencies. 

RB. 0. D. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tais New HEpucarion. By Herman Harrell 
Horne. New York: The Abingdon Press, $2.50. 

There are things we like and things 
we dislike about this book. We like: its 
discussion of the new education; its criti- 
eism of the new education as not provid- 
ing a set of standards by which experi- 
ence is to be reconstructed (“The danger 
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of experimentalism as a philosophy of 
education is that it may surrender the 
standards of value which the race has 
so painfully worked out”); its qualified 
approval of the new education. We dis- 
like: the pronoun “this” in the title; the 
attempt to damn new education by show- 
ing that it is not new; the patchwork 
character of the book, only half being on 
its subject, the other half being miscel-— 
laneous essays patched together; its use 
of “proven” when “proved” is a perfectly 
good word; its continuous confusion of 
“shall” and “will”; sentences like, “Such 
is far from being so,” p. 73; “flaunts” for 
“flouts”, p. 182; the failure to use Dr. 
George A. Coe, perhaps the most signifi- 
cant voice in religious education to-day. — 
E. F. 


THE JESUS OF THE PoETS: AN ANTHOLOGY. 
Edited by Leonard R. Gribble. New York: 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.25. 

A collection of poems inspired by the 
life and character of the great Galilean. 
Inevitably, it recalls various similar an- 
thologies, Martha Foote Crow’s Christ In 
The Poetry of To-day, and Thomas Curtis 
Clark’s The Master of Men. The liberal 
will find it inferior to these, in that the 
verse included is distinctly orthodox in 
tone, emphasizing the supernatural and 
miraculous aspects of the Life of Lives. 
Although the collection contains a few 
poems which strike a note more modern, 
most are conspicuous by their absence. 

A.R. H. 


THE Cross In SYMBOL, SPIRIT, AND WORSHIP. 
By William Fredric Rothenburger. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. $2.00. 


The minister of the Third Christian 
Church of Indianapolis has here grouped 
sermons and addresses into’a unified © 
whole, bearing on the meaning of the 
Cross: first, a Palm Sunday meditation; 
then homilies on the “Seven Last Words”, 
a discussion of the Cross as symbol and 
spirit, and a study of the Lord’s Supper 
both in its theological applications and — 
as a spiritual experience. The author gives — 
a fine spiritual interpretation throughout 
the book and makes loye the common de-_ 
nominator of the Christian religion. ie 
emphasizes his belief in church unity and 
speaks of the “sinful grind of sectarian — 
machinery which drowns out the yoice 
of a world calling for the Light”. ¥.R. s. d 


He Toox Ir Upon HIMSELF. By verge 
Slattery. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 

A revised and enlarged version of — 
a book published a few years ago. A 
striking treatise on the duty of personal — 
responsibility, illustrated by a host of ex- 
amples culled from the biographies ot 
many saints and heroes, written with Miss 
Slattery’s characteristic insight and sym-! 
pathy, it is well worthy of wide circula-_ 
tion. A. R. H. ‘ 


Living Bisite Srories, By William J. Many 
New York; The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

Thirty imaginative stories, well told. 
Includes several on miracles. Jesus walks — 
on the water, causes the draught of fish 
is miraculously born. Some good patte 
out of worn-out cloth. E. F. 
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| To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Jt was with great interest that I read 
a brief article in THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
ver of February 5 by Dr. Maxwell Savage, 
entitled “The Minister’s Wife”. 

It seems to me that the question of the 

role to be played in the parish by the 
wife of the minister is somewhat more 
complicated than Dr. Savage would have 
“us think. It is doubtless true that more 
is hoped for from the minister’s wife in 
a small or rural parish than in a large, 
urban church. But is it not also true 
that the idea of feminine independence 
is gradually rendering obsolete the tradi- 
tion which actually expects that the min- 
_ister’s wife is her husband’s unpaid parish 
_ assistant? 
_ The question has become one of the 
attitude of the minister’s wife toward 
the parish or the profession, rather than 
of the attitude of the parish toward her 
activities. What does she expect of her- 
self? What conception has she of her 
| 


position in relation to her husband’s pro- 
fession? If she has a profession of her 
own, the problem is, as Dr. Savage in- 
dicates, simply and satisfactorily settled. 
If, however, she is not one of the in- 
creasing number of married professional 
Women, her way is not quite so simple. 
The profession of the ministry differs 
eonsiderably from other professions. And 
it is precisely this difference which com- 
plicates the existence of the minister’s 
wife. The ministry deals entirely with 
human and spiritual values. In prepara- 
tion for his work, the minister receives 
little training which essentially separates 
him from his wife by virtue of exclusive, 
superior and specialized knowledge. Doc- 
tors, lawyers, engineers, on the other 
hand undergo a special training, acquire 
a specialized knowledge and _ technique, 
with the result that they must pursue 
their work independently of and apart 
from their wives. Obviously, the interest 
and co-operation mentioned by Dr. Savage 
are of great assistance to these men: 
but unless their wives are identically 
trained, this interest and this co-operation 
are of necessity limited to a pleasant and 
enthusiastic appreciation. But the wife of 
a minister is in the essentials ipso facto 
qualified to help her husband in his pro- 
fession—and with how much more than 
the friendly interest with which an en- 
gineer’s wife admires the bridge built by 
her husband, or a doctor’s wife rejoices 
in the success of a dangerous operation. 
The minister and his wife are human 
beings: the minister deals with human 
beings. I have yet to meet a woman who 
admits to a lack of interest in or knowl- 
} aed human beings. How then can the 
minister’s wife dissociate herself from the 
profession of her husband? 
‘The minister’s wife is grappled to the 
‘ofession of her husband with hooks of 
—hbecause the profession is com- 
y human and completely spiritual 
Scope and aim. It cannot be other- 
with her unless she deliberately con- 
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" The Minister’s Wife 


Her life cannot be “her own business” 


tradicts the laws of her own being, or 
fulfills them in some entirely different 
sphere of activity. To my mind, there 
can and should be only one rule for the 
protection of the minister’s wife from 
herself and from unrighteous encroach- 
ment upon her privacy. It should be 
strictly adhered to by every minister’s 
wife in every parish, great or small. It is 
this: the minister’s wife shall never 
accept any official position whatever in 
the church or in any organization con- 
nected with the church. This rule not only 
helps to prevent the sort of imposition 
which gave rise to Dr. Savage’s article, 
but also saves the minister, his wife, and 
the parish from the possibility of difficult 
and embarrassing situations. 

Aside from strict obedience to this one 
rule, however, I fail to see how any min- 
ister’s wife (unless she has a profession 
of her own) can separate herself from 
her husband’s profession without separat- 
ing herself spiritually from him as well. 
It is impossible for her not to think and 
plan by the hour with him about projects 
which will make the souls in his care 
better or happier. It would be inhuman 
of her not to suffer with him during those 
inevitable “dark’ days when the burden 
of indifference or thoughtless discourtesy 
seems unduly heavy. Can it be possible 
for her to listen to his sermons Sunday 
after Sunday without bringing to bear 
upon them her best intellectual powers, 
her keenest judgment? She cannot avoid 
discussing with him for weeks, sometimes 
for years, the definite requirements for 
his work refused him by a parish not 
alive to his needs and to their own. Does 
she not rejoice with him in his triumphs 
over apathy, his intangible and glorious 
successes? If he is confronted with some 
knotty human tangle, surely she is un- 
generous if she refuses to give him the 
assistance of her woman’s point of view! 
If she sees her husband handicapped by 
lack of adequate personnel, she would 
indeed be a poor companion in distress 
if she refused to give sub rosa of her time 
and energy to further the progress of his 
work. If she does not give as freely as 
she can of her presence in the chureh and 
parish; if she does not graciously offer 
hospitality to all who desire and need it, 
she is limiting the extent of her husband’s 
influence over his parish. 

This picture does not portray an exist- 
ence independent, simple, leisurely, care- 
free. It does portray a life brimming with 
vitality, with unending interest, and with 
fascinating variety. And it leads us, it 
seems to me, to the conclusion that it is 
finally not the parish that is responsible 
for the making or marring of the life of 
the minister’s wife. It is for her herself 
to learn wisely and deeply the art of this 
unique living. And it is also as inevitable 
as sunrise “that the life of the minister’s 
wife like that of any woman” cannot pos- 
sibly be “her own business”, but inasmucli 
as it is so deeply interwoven with that of 
her husband, it must be concerned in its 


truest sense with 
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“the business of the 
ANNA Y. Fenn. 


(Mrs. Dan Huntington Fenn.) 
TAUNTON, MASs. 


For Renato Puglisi 

To the Bditor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In response to the appeal in a recent 
issue of THE RecisteR for the care in a 
sanitarium of Renato Puglisi, twenty 
friends have contributed the sum of 
$355.00. There was one gift of $100.00, one 
of $50.00, and there were five gifts of $25.00 
each; the remainder was received in sums 
ranging from $1.00 to $10.00. We desire to 
express thanks to these contributors for 
their prompt help. Since the cost of care is 
about $100.00 a month, more than three 
months are now provided for,—sufficient 
until the first of May. There must be 
many weeks of care, however, before 
there is any possibility of Renato’s leay- 
ing the sanitarium of traveling to Italy, 
so we hope that the friends of the Puglisi 
family and of the Unitarian cause will 
send in their gifts, both large and small. 
Five dollars will pay for more than a 
day; $25.00 will pay for a week. Gifts 
may be sent to President Snow, Meadville 


parish’’. 


Theological School, 5701 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago, or to any of the 
undersigned. 


Those who did not see-our appeal will 
be interested to know that Renato Puglisi 
entered the Meadville Theological School 
last Fall to prepare to carry on his 
father’s work for liberal religion in Italy. 
Since his coming it has been discovered 
that he has tuberculosis in an advanced 
stage, and he has been placed in a sanita- 
rium in Naperville, IllinotS, where he has 
the best of care. Sydney B. Snow, 

Francis <A. Christie, 
Louis C. Cornish. 
February 25, 1931. 


Suggestions for May Meetings 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Some of us may not be able to be at 
the May meetings; but we are interested 
deeply in the success of the liberal gospel. 
May we use THE REGISTER aS a means 
of communicating to those who will in- 
evitably be there and decide on the policy 
of the future? 

I. Why should not THE CHRISTIAN Ree- 
IsTeER be owned and controlled by the 
whole denomination?* We appreciate the 
sacrificing spirit that causes the Board of 
Directors to give their time and effort 
freely. But THe Register is the mouth- 
piece of the whole church in every section, 
and the denomination should have a con- 
trol. I am not criticizing the paper, for I 
believe it is the most virile, interesting 
and cosmopolitan denominational journal 
published. I enjoy subscribing and read- 
ing The Christian Leader, and The Con- 
gregationalist and Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, which are also liberal religious 
journals. But there is a directness and 
simplicity about Unitarians, not always 
found in our religious relatives. 

2. Why should we not do something 
besides talk concerning a union of free 

{*This letter was written before the action 
of the American Unitarian Association, ap- 


proved by the Trustees of THE RAGISTER, as 
published in last week’s issue.—Ep1Tor. } 
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religious spirits? We have 200 different 
denominations in the United States. We 
have kept the marriage proposed between 
the Universalists and the Congregational- 
ists from consummation, even after the 
bans were announced. Are there any good 
reasons beside vested interests, social 
snobbishness, and lack of co-ordination 
and co-operation why this man (Unita- 
rian) and this woman (Universalist) 
should not be joined in the holy bonds 
of matrimony? Let any so-so speak or for: 
ever afterward hold his peace! We have 
not yet proved that America has religious 
liberty except for a few gentlemen who 
are on top: let us unite and sacrifice for 
the good of our fellow men and the 
greater glory of God. 

3. Let us try and increase our annual 
contributions to the American Unitarian 
Association, so that the living will give 
as much as the dead. Let us give freely 
now and cheerfully. Many of our contri- 
butions from churches are about as much 
as the minister should give, let alone a 
rich constituency. The “tithers” in our 
orthodox churches often make us look 
rather puerile. This is a matter of educa- 
tion and intelligence. Our great grand- 
children will live in their own world and 
do what they please irrespective of our 
wishes, But our contemporary comrades 
and our children are with us. Let us give 
ourselves to this day and generation, and 
be prophets of the twentieth century: let 
the twenty-second look after itself. 

4. Let us have greater faith that we 
can reach people with our gospel, and 
that they will give themselves gladly to 
the Great Opportunity. Recently a legal 
document was signed by three active of- 
ficials of my church. One was a gentle- 
man whose father had never joined any 
church but he has found great joy in 
giving hours to the work of the Presiding 
Officer of our Standing Committee. He has 
been popular in lodges of men, and feels 
this was a training for his present church- 
manship. The Treasurer of our church 
was formerly a Lutheran, but after six 
sermons of Unitarianism, he is an active 
liberal churchman. The clerk of the 
church was born and bred a Roman 
Catholic, and the very sincerity of his 
religion caused him to join our denomina- 
tion. A former altar-boy who is a grad- 
uate of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology makes a first-class clerk of a Uni- 
tarian Church. These workers have all 
come into the local chureh in the last 
few years. What has been done, can be 
done. CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 

ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Radio Hour Disappoints 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Referring to the Liberal radio hour: 
I have been listening over quite a period 
now, listening from a Unitarian point of 
view, and I am sorry to say I am greatly 
disappointed. 

The message is not convincing, it lacks 
depth, and so far nothing has been said 
that could not have been said by any 
Protestant minister. It seems a waste of 
money to me, and the hour tends ‘to make 
the way of the Unitarian layman even 
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more difficult than it has been in the 
past, simply because those without a faith 
are not attracted, and those who hold 
some other faith find more of a chance to 
criticize us than ever. I may not be in 
a position to speak with complete author- 
ity for the first statement, but the latter 
I find more or less true for I have al- 
ready come in contact with the idea that 
“Unitarians do not believe anything’, and 
what can I say when the Liberal hour 
does not succeed in putting anything con- 
vincing across to me? 

While not in sympathy with all the 
Catholics have to say in their radio hour, 
their statements have power and your re- 
action may be “near convincing” at least. 
We have some splendid men in our de- 
nomination, but I wonder if some of them 
realize the difficulty of transmitting 
power over the radio. I think of one man 
who could do it—Dr. Bradley. Why not 
have fewer broadcasts, and if Dr. Bradley 
cannot come to Boston, hook up with Chi- 
cago some Sunday afternoon? We need 
something very decided in New England; 
we may be in more need of it than those 
in the Middle West and West. 

GERTRUDE D. FLETCHER. 

WESTFORD, MASS. 


Honor Mrs. King for Work 
as Dorchester Historian 


Appreciation of the work of Mrs. Mary 
Fifield King, for eighteen years historian 
of the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., was voiced by the parish at its an- 
nual meeting. A resolution was adopted 
telling of Mrs. King’s many services to 
the church and recording the parish’s 
“grateful appreciation”, Frederic H. Fay, 
in offering the resolution, spoke of Mrs. 
King’s creation of the Fifield Memorial in 
the belfry room of the church, of her ac- 
cumulation of historic memorabilia, her 
many articles on the history of the church, 
the Harris room above the Allen parlor 
for which the parish is indebted to her, her 
tercentenary gift of a beautiful model of 
the ship “Mary and John”, her inaugurat- 
ing the custom of decorating the graves 
of the first six ministers of the church 
on Memorial Day, and her creating and 
cementing bonds of friendship between 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, and  Dor- 
chester, England. 

Charles F. Gettemy seconded the reso- 
lution and unveiled his gift of a case 
which will preserve, in a vault in the Bos- 
ton Safe Deposit and Trust Company, the 
bound volumes of Mrs. King’s “Memora- 
bilia of Seventy Years” and other docu- 
ments. 

Mrs. King is the daughter of Mrs. Emily 
A. Vifield, after whom the Fifield Mem- 
orial Room of the General Alliance in the 
American Unitarian Association building, 
Boston, was named. 


Ministerial Union Resolutions 


All resolutions that are intended to 
appear on the annual ballot of the Uni- 
tarian Ministerial Union must be sent in 
to the secretary, Rey. Ransom F. Carver, 
Billerica, Mass., by Monday morning, 
March 30. These resolutions must be 
signed by at least five ministers. 
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Young People at Cincinnati 


Ohio Valley Federation of Y. P. R. U. 
holds mid-winter conference, 
February 14-15 


The Young People’s Club of St. John’s 
Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
host to the midwinter conference of the 
Ohio Valley Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, February 14-15. 
Large delegations attended from Louis- 
ville, Dayton, Columbus and Indianapolis, 

After registration at the Hotel Metro- 
pole, the delegates listened to feports at 
committee meetings. The feature of the 
entertainment program was a_ dinner 
dance in the hotel ballroom Saturday 
night. 

Dr. Hugo G. Eisenlohr relinquished his 
pulpit Sunday morning to Gordon H, 
Scherer, former president of the Young 
People’s Club, and other young people had 
parts in the service. The musical program 
was arranged by Miss Lucile Bauch. Mr. 
Scherer spoke on ‘‘The Necessary Change”, 

After dinner, the conference was ad- 
dressed by several speakers, including Dr. 
Eisenlohr, Dr. Carl Henn and Bert @. 
Finger, president of the federation. 

Registration was under the direction of 
Miss Stella Koch and Louis Giehl. Miss 
Susane Luchsinger and Frank Zwygert 
were in charge of the dinner-dance and 
Miss Peggy Lenzer of the Sunday dinner. 
Members of the transportation, reception 
and housing committee were Misses 
Norma Lambeck, Dorothy Griewe, Mildred 
Schlenck, Estelle Bender and Edward 
Rapp, Donald Crawford and Walter 
Brenner. 


Advertising the Church in Hollis 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Church, Hollis, N.Y., January 9, trustees 
were elected to fill three vacancies. Rey. 
Leon Rosser Land of the Bronx Free 
Fellowship spoke on “The Need for Un- 
traditional Churches”. At a_ trustees’ 
mecting later new officers were elected as. 
follows: President, Frank H. Holden; 
vice-president, George F. Wilder; treas- 
urer, Carl J. T. Rannbury; secretary, 
Mrs. William F. Tighe. It was decided by 
the membership committee to distribu 
widely in Queens folders with informa- 
tion about the church and its activities, 
and to send out dignified invitations to 
the chureh service. 

The church book-service established 
some time ago has been most successful, 
with many persons contributing money to 
buy books and many persons taking books” 
from the library. The subject-matter of 
the books is mainly scientific and reli- 
gious, and is aimed to stimulate free ang 
broad thinking. 


Mrs. Ganz, Hospitality Treasurer 


Mrs. Harry Ganz, 79 Martin Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., is the new treasurer 
of the hospitality committee for Anniver- 
sary Week. The committee provides hotel 
accommodations for ministers and dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the Ame 
can Unitarian Association, who live m 
than forty miles from Boston. Ch 
should be made payable to Mrs, Ganz. 
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_Frrenpurc, Mass.—Organization of the 
society of the First Parish Church has 
been completed as follows: Moderator, C. 
Willis Bennett; clerk, John G. Faxon; 
treasurer, Miss Cora P. Blanchard; trus- 
' tees; President, Frederick W. Porter, and 
Miss Margaret W. Fosdick, Herbert H. 
Rice, Mrs. William ©. Hardy, Russell P. 
Cook, Mrs. Robert Marcy and Frederick 
_N. Dillon, Jr. 


! 

' Burrato, N.Y.—The annual meeting of 
the First Unitarian Congregational So- 
I ciety, attended by about 125 people, was 
one of the most interesting ever held 
from the standpoint of information and 
attendance. John G. Eppendorff and Carle- 
ton J. Townsend were elected trustees 
for a term of three years. Miss Edna 
- Colby, Austin D. Higgins, and Welles 
| V. Moot were elected members at large 
| to the parish council for terms of three 
| years. Reports of the minister, officers 
of the parish and representatives of 
parish societies were read and greatly 
enjoyed. 


| Metrosr, Mass.—Dr. Kenneth L. Mac- 
lachlan was re-elected moderator of the 
' Unitarian Church at the annual meeting, 
_ January 12, and other officers were chosen 
as follows: Clerk, George G. Dearborn; 
_ treasurer, Errol H. Twitchell; standing 
committee, William N. Seaver, Benno S. 
Newman, Mrs. Fred M. Goss, 8S. Howard 
Martin, Mrs. Frank S. Elliott and Lincoln 
P. Sibley. 


| Boston, MAss.—There was an excellent 
| attendance at the annual meeting of Bul- 

finch Place Church, January 8. Reports 
of the various committees indicated that 
1980 was one of the best years during 
Mr. Jones’s ministry. Ezra F. Breed was 
moderator. Walter King reported a bal- 
ance in the treasury with all bills paid. 
The following officers were elected to 
serve for one year: Hzra F. Breed, moder- 
ator; financial secretary and clerk, Joseph 
Jones; treasurer, Walter L. King; secre- 
tary, Miss Edith L. Chase. A full report 
from the secretary will be published in 
the March issue of Our Work. 


Lincorn, Nes.—The new officers of All 
Souls Unitarian Church, who were elected 
at the annual meeting January 12, are as 
follows : President, Homer Kyle ; vice-presi- 
dent, Prof. L. F. Lundgren; secretary, May 
Gund ; treasurer, C. A. Sommer; directors, 
Mrs. W. B. Comstock, Prof. J. E. Weaver, 
Prof. N. A. Bengston, Mrs. Louis Horne 
and Fred Wells; finance committee, F. W. 
Putney, Mrs. W. T. Barstow and Mrs. 
G. W. Roberts; building committee, O. W. 
Palm and G. H. Ellsworth; music and 
Sel committee, Prof. R. H. Wolcott and 

irs. O. H. Zumwinkle. 


KLAND, Mass.—The annual business 
g of the Rockland Unitarian Society 
s held in Channing Hall, Tuesday eve- 
z, January 13. Preceding the business a 
per was served by a committee of Al- 
€ women. The election of officers re- 
d it the following: Clerk, Dr. Wm. A. 
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Loud; treasurer, Stella Woolf; auditor, 
Arthur L. Fish; prudential committee, 
Arthur L. Fish, Emery Loud; finance com- 
mittee, Ella B. Loud, Winifred Davis; 
Sunday school committee, Mae D. Patter- 
son, Jessie B. MacConney; music commit- 
tee, G. Fred MacConney; trustee, Joshua 
S. Gray; hospitality committee, E. Maud 
Mann, Evelyn Curtis, Bleanor Loud, 
Florence Dudley. 

Interesting reports were heard from the 
various committees. During the year Chan- 
ning Hall, the ladies’ parlor, and the 
kitchen were redecorated, rounding out 
the work begun when the auditorium was 
remodeled five years ago. Attendance at 
the service of worship has steadily in- 
creased since Rey. Gerald R. Fitzpatrick 
became minister in June, 1929. The Unity 
Club Alliance, the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union, The Lend-a-Hand Club and 
the church school are allin a healthy grow- 
ing condition, and a splendid group of the 
young women of the church is being or- 
ganized under the leadership of Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick and Mrs. Stanley. 


DututrH, Minn.—The annual meeting of 
the First Unitarian Church, January 13, 
was one of the most enthusiastic and well- 
attended in many years. Two new trus- 
tees were elected: J. L. Strong and H. J. 
Atwood, and officers were chosen as fol- 
lows: President, J. L. Strong; vice-presi- 
dent, C, W. Stilson; treasurer, Thomas E. 
Odegard; and secretary, W. G. Burton. 
The Laymen’s League chapter is present- 
ing Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes in a lec- 
ture, “Is Democracy a Failure?’ Rev. 
Henry J. Adlard is giving a series of 
sermons on ‘‘Highways to Happiness”. Re- 
pairs on the organ have cost $1,400. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF.—At the organi- 
zation meeting of the board of trustees of 
the Unitarian Church, January 14, Dr. 
Charles L. Jacobs was elected chairman, 
Mrs. Thomas M. Dillingham, vice-chair- 
man, A. H. Williams, secretary, and R. A. 
Dane, treasurer. Mrs. Dillingham, George 
R. Bliss and L. W. Hedge were elected 
trustees at the annual meeting of the 
church January 13. 


LowELL, Mass.—At the annual meet- 
ing of All Souls Church, January 19, the 


following officers were elected: Clerk, 
Haven G. Hill; treasurer, Edward T. 
Wilder; collector, Frederick A. Tuttle; 


standing committee, Philip R. Hovey, Nel- 
son D. Keables, Stanley E. Qua, George 
O. Robertson and Miss Josephine Wilder ; 
nominating committee, Edward W. Brig- 
ham, Lincoln ©. Clark and Allen M. 
Dumas; auditors, Harold Fox and Her- 
bert Burrage. 


New York Crry—aAt the annual meeting 
of All Souls Church, January 20, the re- 
sult of the election of officers was as 


follows: Treasurer, Lawrence I. Grinnell, 


Mark W. Maclay, Rudolph ©. Neuen- 
dorffer; deacons, Sandford D. Foot, Dr. 
William B. Dunning, Charles H. Strong; 
clerk of the society, Newton Monk. 
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LEOMINSTER, Mass.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Church January 19 
the following officers were elected: Mod- 
erator, Frank S. Farnsworth; treasurer, 
George HE. Bourne; clerk, William B. Earl; 
parish committee, Mrs. Harold W. Burdett, 
Mrs. Bertram H. Hayes, Ralph W. Rob- 
bins, George H. Harrison, and Herman N. 
Curtis; trustee for three years, Harold F. 
Shew; auditors for the ensuing year, Ed- 
ward Earl and Fred L. Perry. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—The annual meeting of 
the Westminster Congregational Society 
was held January 20 in the parish house. 
Interesting reports were read by the sec- 
retaries of the various organizations of 
the society and all showed marked growth 
and increasing activity. The reports of the 
Young People’s Society, the church school 
and the various boys’ and girls’ clubs were 
particularly encouraging. After the meeting 
two one-act plays, ‘‘Sham” and “The Medi- 
cine Show” were presented. The following 
officers were elected: President, Charles 
H. Redfern; vice-president, Ellery Hol- 
brook; treasurer, Howard W. Randall; 
clerk, Merwin G. Patten; Board of Di- 
rectors: Mrs. W. H. Dyer, R. A. Morse, 
William O. Whipple, William Dearnaley, 
Mrs. Ellsworth Turner, Miss Eliza Man- 
chester, Granfield Braids, Newton P. 
Leonard. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church, January 
23, John Martin Bandel was re-elected 
registrar, William Marshall was re-elected 
treasurer and three members were elected 
to the board of trustees for three years, 
in place of William D. Lilly and Emory 
H. Niles whose terms expired, and in 
place of Miss H. Gertrude Crosby, de- 
ceased; namely, Lewis J. Emery, Richard 
I’. Hollyday, and Miss Alice Caspari. En- 
couraging reports were heard from the 
various organizations within the church. 
The treasurer’s report showed that there 
was still a deficit in the yearly accounts, 
but that some $5,000 had been added to 
the property and endowment of the church 
in the past five years. Tribute was paid 
to the excellent work of the church sec- 
retary, Miss Funk, during the year. 
Thomas C. Corner, chairman of trustees, 
was moderator. 


WINCHENDON, Mass.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Church of the Unity was held 
February 2. The following officers were 
elected: Chairman of the Parish commit- 
tee, Dr. John G. Henry; clerk, Arthur 8. 
Washburn; treasurer, Mrs. Anna V. Whit- 
ney; to the standing committee for three 
years, Dr. John G. Henry and Mrs. Ray- 
mond H. Tryon. 

The minister’s salary was increased, and 
the church school was included in the 
church budget for the first time. In his 
report, Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham called 
attention to the many successful activities 
of the year. The church received $600 in 
bequests. The Alliance gained 14 per cent. 
in membership, and the church school 25 
per cent. since February 1930, or 48 per 
cent. since September 1929. A recommen- 
dation by the minister that a business 
block owned by the church be sold and a 
parish house erected was deferred for fu- 
ture consideration. 
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Personals 


Dr. Edgar Swan Wiers of Unity Church, 
Montclair, N.J., was recently re-elected a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Community Chest of Montclair, elected a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
new Board of Occupations, which has been 
organized to meet the unemployment emer- 
gency in Montclair, and appointed to the 
new committee of the Council of Social 
Agencies to study the problem of small 
loans. 


Rey. Charles A. Wing of the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. who has been 
ill during the winter, has returned to the 
hospital for an operation which it is hoped 
will hasten his final recovery. 


Rey. Herman F. Lion of Lawrence, 
Mass., is taking a leading part in a move- 
ment in Lawrence to unite several local 
Protestant churches, including the Uni- 
tarian, Universalist and Congregationalist. 


Dr. H. Barrett Learned, a charter mem- 
ber of the Washington (D.C.) chapter of 
the Laymen’s League, became acting presi- 
dent of the Washington Board of Hdu- 
eation on the death, February 6, of Dr. 
Charles F. Carusi, the president. 


Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman, co-minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been admitted to member- 
ship in the Fellowship of the Universalist 
Church. 


Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt of New 
York has appointed as superintendent of 
the New York State Insurance Bureau 
George S. Van Schaick, a member of the 
Unitarian Church of Rochester, N.Y. 


Rey. Henry BH. Polley, formerly minister 
of the Unitarian church in Keokuk, Iowa, 
has resigned as minister of the Univer- 
salist church in Markesan, Wis., and till 
next autumn will devote his time to the 
work of his boys’ camp in Oshkosh. 


William A. Middleton of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Erie, Pa., has used his 
automobile to bring the aged and “shut- 
ins” of the parish to church every Sunday 
this winter. 


Mrs. William H, Hammett, chairman of 
the cheerful letter committee of the Alli- 
ance branch of Newport, R.I., died Feb- 
ruary 1. She was a great-grand-daughter 
of William Ellery, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and a first cousin 
twice removed of William Ellery Channing. 


Capt. Walter Munday, a member of the 
Unitarian Church of Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada, has been promoted to the in- 
spectorship of the largest territory under 
the supervision of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, with headquarters at 
Saskatoon, Sask. Mrs. Munday, who is 
author of the book. “A Wife of a Mounty”, 
gave a talk in the church February 16 on 
her experiences. 


Dr. John S. Horsley, a member of the 
Unitarian church of Richmond, Va., will 
be given an honorary degree of doctor of 
laws by the University of Richmond at 


commencement in June. Dr. Horsley is 
surgeon in charge at St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, Richmond, a former professor of 
surgery at the Medical College of Virginia, 
and the author of books on surgery. 


During the week February 21-28 Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa., 
preached Sunday morning in Appleton 
Chapel, Harvard University; Sunday 
afternoon, in the liberal radio hour at 
Station WBZA, Boston, Mass.; Monday 
to Saturday inclusive, at morning prayers 
in Appleton Chapel; Tuesday to Friday in- 
clusive, at the noon services of King’s 
Chapel in Boston; and spoke Monday 
evening at the First Parish Church, Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Tuesday afternoon, at the 
Simmons College Unity Club; Wednesday 
evening, at the dinner for Philadelphia 
Harvard men at Dunster House, Cam- 
bridge; and Friday evening, at the an- 
nual dinner of the First Parish Church, 
Portland, Maine. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 

The remains of the old Academy Build- 
ing, destroyed by fire January 28, are fast 
disappearing. William Roger Greeley has 
been chosen architect of the new building. 
He recently visited the school, making sur- 
veys and consulting with the teachers and 
student council for ideas to be incorpo- 
rated in the new structure. The boys in 
the advanced mathematics class, under Mr. 
Light’s supervision, have surveyed the 
entire school property, using a transit in- 
strument very kindly loaned the school by 
Mr. Littlefield of New London, N.H. 

At a recent assembly members of the 
senior class debated with members of the 
junior class on the subject: ‘Resolved, 
that the chain stores are detrimental to 
the American people.’ The seniors, up- 
holding the affirmative, were Hugh San- 
born of Meredith, and Henry Sawyer of 
Wilmot; the negative was supported by 
William Paine of Cambridge, Mass., and 
Alder Porter-Shirley of Providence, R.I. 
The popular vote was overwhelmingly for 
the affirmative; the judges voted two to 
one for the negative. 

Rey. Kenneth C. Walker, co-minister of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, spoke 
at the assembly February 24. Mr. Walker 
is chairman of the committee appointed 
to replenish the school library practically 
destroyed in the fire. Through his efforts, 
a large number of texts and books for 
collateral reading have come from Pro- 
fessor Edmund Booth of the English de- 
partment at Dartmouth College. Many 
other friends have contributed books; 
many more books, especially on scientific 
subjects, are needed. 

Paul Shirley, viola d’amore virtuoso 
and Miss Eleanor Fourtin gave a recital 
before the school assembly and some in- 
vited guests, February 26. 


Syracusp, N.Y.—Beginning with Febru- 
ary 15, the sermons of Rev. W. Waldemar 
W. Argow in May Memorial Church have 
been broadcast over Station WFBL. 
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Peace of the Winter Woods, 
Missions, at Unitarian Cl 


Walter Prichard Eaton, eminent dra- 
matic critic, Unitarian layman and inter- 
preter of nature, told the Unitarian Cl 
of Boston, Mass., at its meeting February 
11, of the winter beauties of mountain 
and ‘woods, of the stimulating men 
effect of life in the country, and of the 
stagnation that masquerades as “peace 
of mind”. His vivid and intimate deseri 
tions of natural beauty came chiefly out 
of his life in and around his home in 
Sheffield, Mass., in the heart of the Berk 
shire Hills. i 

Rev. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, spoke on the far-flung ex- 
tension work of the Association, partie. 
ularly of his experiences and observations 
in a recent 6,000-mile trip in the South 
and Middle West. Referring to the 
“apathist” described by William Roger 
Greeley in a Reoister editorial, he said 
that much of this indifference would be 
removed if the “apathists” could accom- 
pany Association representatives in their 
missionary travels, especially into places 
where there is no organized liberal 
movement. 

Appeals are constantly being received 
for the establishment of a Unitarian 
society, Mr. Joy said. He read some that 
had come from Lexington, Ky., Columbia, 
S.C., and Augusta, Ga., one of these hay- 
ing been written by the leader of a Bible 
class of 250 men in the largest Christian 
church of the city. The Association has 
established lay centers in Wilmington, 
N.C., and Savannah, Macon and Augusta, 
Ga. Literature racks and Wayside Pulpits 
have been set up, the Pulpits to contain 
distinctively Unitarian material. One Asso- 
ciation worker, Dr. Joseph P. MacCarthy, 
spoke to several open-air gatherings. 

“The Mission of the Unitarian Chureh 
will never be realized until Unitarians 
themselves become missionaries’, Mr. Joy 
declared. ' 

Mr. Eaton took exception to the an- 
nounced title of his address, “The Peace 
of the Wintry Woods, and of the Mind”. 

“Peace of mind”, he retorted, “is some- 
thing that I do not seek, and if I did 
it, I would get rid of it. Peace of mind 
means stagnation; it means that we a 
not functioning mentally.” He could n 
understand people who sought peace 0! 
mind by resorting to the theater or th 
golf course. He had no respect for the 
“tired business man” who sought res 
through fiction that falsified life. Th 
great periods of New England history 
were when there was the least peace 
mind. 

He said that he lived in the coun 
because he liked to, which, he added, w 
the best reason for doing anything. Co 
try life, he said, stimulated him more 
than living in the city. People, however, 
differ in this respect. Two places of “bo 
ing mentality” in Concord, Mass., at 
time were Emerson's study—in town, 
Thoreau’s shack—in the country. “And 
he added, “neither one had peace 
mind”, 
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Progress at Montreal 


_ Congregations increase, new members 
enroll, Mr. Clare lectures, 
clubs are formed 
MonTREAL, P.Q., CANADA. 
A year of unusual activity was reported 


for 1930 at the annual meeting of the 
| @hurch of the Messiah (Unitarian) held 
| January 19 in Channing Hall, with Prof. 
WN. N. Bvans in the chair. Reports indi- 


eated that old organizations were active 


and new organizations very successfully 
| established. There was evidence that the 


ehurch has become stronger, not only by 


_ acquiring new members but by the unmis- 
| takable increase in the congregations. 


One feature of the year was the series 


|| of organ recitals given by George M. 


Brewer each Sunday afternoon throughout 
the winter, an attempt to familiarize all 


- who attend with the history of music and 
’ musical appreciation. 


Rey. Lawrence Clare, the minister, gave 
a series of twelve addresses on the Dia- 
logues of Plato and their application to 
modern life. The accommodation orignally 
arranged for them having proved inade- 
quate, each address had to be repeated, 
the audiences thus averaging about one 


hundred for each lecture. Many addresses , 


were given by Mr. Clare for various in- 
stitutions in the city. McGill University 
has requested Mr. Clare to deliver two ad- 
dresses, one at Lesser Convocation, May 
28, and the other on Diploma Day at 
McDonald College, June 4. 

Two new clubs were formed during the 
year, the Young People’s Social Institute, 
and the Congregational Club, both having 
the same purpose of consolidating the 
congregational life and of stimulating cul- 
ture by breaking through the circle of 
mechanized amusements. 

The church school, under the superin- 
tendence of Wilfrid Barnes, had developed 
in a very satisfactory manner. The Lay- 
men’s League, under the guidance of J. 
F. Smith, held very satisfactory meetings. 
It was reported as a very live organiza- 
tion, giving loyal support to the church. 
The Women’s Alliance, one of the oldest 
societies connected with the church, con- 
tinued to give able and loyal support to 
the church, both extending the general in- 
terest, and helping to raise additional 
funds. 

The following officers were appointed for 
the year: President, Roy Campbell; treas- 
urer, John Duthie; secretary, George P. 
Butters; warden, Dakers Cameron. 

The committee of management will be: 
Mesdames 8. H. Ball, D. Cameron, J. J. 
Lousan, and C. T. Shaw; Miss M. Suther- 
land, and W. M. Barnes, C. Booth, L. 
Cowan, Prof. N. N. Evans, G. Falconer, W. 
Fraser, Dr. Milton, L. Hersey, B. L. Judah, 
J. W. McCammon, J. R. Pearson, A. Smith, 
J. F. Smith, H. E. Tanner and W. H. 
Wardwell. 


Wednesday Radio Services, Boston 


_ The American Unitarian Association is 

resenting a series of broadcast services 

er the name, “The Liberal Hour”, from 

mn WHDH, Boston, Mass., every 
ay from 3.30 to 4 o’clock. 
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will broadcast during March and Rev. 
Vivian T, Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., dur- 
ing April. William E. Weston is in charge 
of the music and Rey. William W. Lundell 
is the studio director and announcer. 


League Council Nominations; 
Laymen Invited to Add Names 


Following are the nominations for va- 
cancies on the Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League to occur in May, as pre- 
sented by the committee appointed by the 
president for that purpose, and sent to 
each League member for the mail vote: 


Epwarp P. Furser, Watertown, Mass. 
Lawyer. Chairman of the Joint Student 
Committee. Formerly president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. Form- 
erly secretary of the Watertown chapter. 

Henry H. GrirritHs, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Lawyer. Treasurer of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association. Active in church 
and church school work in the Des 
Moines church. Formerly president of 
the Des Moines chapter. 

THomMaAs R. Harney, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chemical engineer. President of the 
Unity Chapter in St. Louis. Speaker at 
the 1980 Eastern Regional Convention 
of the League at Lenox, Mass. 

JOSEPH McFarLanpD, Germantown, Pa. 
Physician. Professor in the Medical Col- 
lege in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Active member of the Germantown 
church. Formerly president of the Ger- 
mantown chapter. 

WittiAm T, Rew, JR. Brookline, 
Mass. Investment broker. President of 
Unitarian Club of Boston. Active in 
echureh and church school work in the 
Brookline First Parish Church. Form- 
erly a member of the League Council. 

ARTHUR B. SmitH, Milton, Mass. Re- 
tired. Director of the American Unita- 
rian Association. A member of the fol- 
lowing American Unitarian Association 
committees: Executive, Finance, Build- 
ing Loan Fund, Social Relations, New 
Americans. A member of the Milton 
church and chapter, 

Cart B. WETHERELL, Andover, N.H. 
Headmaster of Proctor Academy. Form- 
erly field secretary of the League and 
later joint field secretary for the League 
and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion on the Pacific Coast. Prominent in 
the work of the Star Island Confer- 
ences for the past thirty years. Active 
member-at-large of the Laymen’s 
League. 


Additional nominations may be made 
in writing signed by not less than fifty 
members and delivered to the secretary at 
League headquarters, 16 Beaeon Street, 
Boston, Mass., not later than March 31. 

Members desiring to do this, but who 
are unable, by reason of geographical loca- 
tion or other causes to obtain the requisite 
fifty endorsers, may send their nomina- 
tions, with such signatures as have been 
secured, to headquarters, where an im- 
partial effort will be made to proeure 
from among local members sufficient ad- 
ditional signatures to entitle the nom- 
inees’ names to go upon the official ballot. 
This list will be sent out to all members 
in April and the vote taken by mail in 
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accordance with the provisions of the 
League’s constitution. 

Members are invited to avail themselves 
of this means to nominate suitable candi- 
dates for the Council. 

The Council elects each year four or 
more honorary vice-presidents. They are 
generally chosen with the intention of 
adding to the Council distinguished Uni- 
tarians from sections of the country not 
otherwise represented. Thus the League 
has the benefit of the prestige and counsel 
of a large number of men in those sections 
of our constituency, where we most de- 
sire to build effectively, than it is pos- 
sible for a nominating committee to ar- 
range, when allocating seven positions to 
our entire field. 


League of Nations Leader 
Stresses Vigorous Action 


The attitude of the eighth annual meet- 
ing of the League of Nations Association 
held in Chicago, January 22-24, was well 
summed up by Charles H. Strong, a mem- 
ber of All Souls Church in New York, 
who spoke at one of the first luncheons, 
when he said that the time had come for 
vigorous political action by the supporters 
in America of the League of Nations. Rep- 
resentatives of the League of Nations 
Association from all over the country were 
present in Chicago and the enthusiasm for 
bringing the fight for adherence to the 
League into the open was far more notice- 
able than in previous years. President 
Nicholas Murray Butler delivered the prin- 
cipal address at the banquet, painting the 
world situation in rather sombre tones 
and ending the description of each aspect 
with the phrase, ‘““What will America do 
about it?” ; 

In addition to the writer, a large num- 
ber of prominent Unitarians were pres- 
ent, some of them taking part in the pro- 
gram. Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, 
Minn., gave a paper on the responsibility 
of the church toward the international 
situation, emphasizing particularly the 
need of further training of ministers in 
their responsibility in this field. On the 
whole it was the most informing and 
stimulating convention which the League 
of Nations Association has held in the 
eight years of its existence. 

Roper? C. DEXTER. 


Union Ministers’ Meeting 

The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
and the Congregational ministers of Bos- 
ton, Mass., will hold a union meeting at 
Pilgrim Hall, 14 Beacon Street, Monday, 
March 9, at eleven o’clock. Prof. Harvey 
Alden Wooster, visiting professor of eco- 
nomics at Tufts College and member of 
the unemployment commission of Boston, 
will speak on unemployment. 


King’s Chapel Services 
Rey. Lawrence Clare of the Church of 
the Messiah, Montreal, P. Q., Canada, will 
preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
Sunday, March 8. Raymond C. Robinson 
will give an organ recital Monday noon, 
and Rev. Herbert Hitchen, minister-elect, 
West Newton, Mass., will preach at the 

noon services Tuesday to Friday. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


What doth the Lord 
require of thee? 
Do justly 


Love mercy 
Walk humbly 
with thy God 
BIBLE 


Dr. Westwood in California 


Large Berkeley audiences moved by 
preacher’s clear thinking 
' and sentiment 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

In spite of the attractive competition, 
audiences were large at the preaching 
mission conducted here at the Unitarian 
Church by Dr. Horace Westwood, mission 
preacher of the Laymen’s League, Feb- 
ruary 8-15. Several times they taxed the 
capacity of the church. Credit for this, 
while due of course mainly to Dr. West- 
wood himself, is to be attributed also to 
the well-chosen advertising material sent 
from Boston, and to the skillful publicity 
work of Herbert Higginbotham, who had 
had previous experience with one of the 
missions in Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian <As- 
sociation, acted as chairman of the local 
committee. 

Dr. Westwood spoke on the fundamental 
requirements of a modern religion, Jesus, 
God, immortality, the basis of morality, 
salvation. His message is an interesting 
combination of the historic and the reyo- 
lutionary. It may best be described by 
saying that in an orthodox community it 
would be thought too daring, while in a 
rationalistic atmosphere it would be 
thought too old-fashioned. It contains both 
clear thinking and sentiment. In Berkeley 
the reactions were as various as the types 
of his hearers. Most of those present were 
profoundly satisfied and stirred, while 
some good-naturedly twitted him with 
being still a Methodist. 

As in other places, the question and 
answer period offered opportunity for 
clarifying and extending the message of 
the addresses; and in these answers, both 
humorous and serious, Dr. Westwood is 


particularly skillful. His week, further- 
more, was filled with many personal 
contacts. 


An able chorister got the audience to 
sing, sometimes typical Unitarian hymns, 
sometimes hymns of a kind that had not 
been heard in the church for years. 

While it is too early to appraise the full 
results, it is certain that liberal religion 
has been brought effectively to the notice 
of the public. The exhilaration of great 
gatherings, the new voice and the some- 
what different message, have done much 
good, B.C. V. 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—Through the gener- 
osity of Mrs. Henry W. White, the Sun- 
day morning services of the First Uni- 
tarian Church will be broadcast over 
Station WGAR every Sunday till July. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


“The Reality of God” 


By FREDERICK M. ELIOT 


A sermon recently 
published for free 
distribution by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIxTHEN BHACON STREET, BOSTON, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 

The Spring Quarter will begin Mon- 
day, March 30, 1931. 


For information address 


President Sypney B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE ciiristian 


UNION WINTER SPORTS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN. Open all year. 
Inquire at 48 Boylston St.. HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mas. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
ViIoR-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NIOHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. OABOT. 

DrreoTors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GeneraL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. é cs 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. dress 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey, Lyman V. RuTLepGE, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIg M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 

arding school. College Preparatory Course, Junior 
School, Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Students 
admitted whenever vacancies. ogue. : 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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. E.R. L., Chicago, 
March 10 and Il 


A conference of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals will be held in 
Chicago Tuesday and Wednesday, March 
10 and 11, 1931. The Tuesday evening 
session will be held in Abraham Lincoln 
Centre, with Dr. Frank D. Adams, Presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, and Dr. Louis L. Mann, of the Chi- 
eago Sinai Congregation, as the speakers. 
The Wednesday evening session will be 
held at St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
with Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of the First 
Unitarian Church of St. Paul, Minn., and 
Dr. Horace J. Bridges of the Chicago 
Ethical Society, as the speakers. The 
luncheon meeting will be held Wednes- 
day with the Chicago Liberal Ministers’ 
Club. This meeting is the quadrennial] 
business session of the Federation, which 
will convene Wednesday afternoon at the 
Headquarters of the Federation, 105 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


“Whither Humanism?” 


(Continued from page 188) 

quality in the universe which permits us 
to find there an “empirical teleology” is 
somehow akin to man’s conscious person- 
ality? And if that conclusion is forced 
upon us, what then? Dr. J. S. Haldane has 
expressed the position at which we believe 
we must at last arrive: 
_ “Personality is the great central fact 
of the universe. This world, with all that 
lies within it, is a spiritual world.” (7). 
And we are not very far from his con- 
yiction that “this idea is clearly embodied 
in the Christian conception of God’. (8). 

Is this, in fact and despite honest de- 
nials, the direction which humanism, by 
the very logic of its position, is taking? 
We find the possibility very fascinating. 

BERKELEY B. BLAKE. 


The Great Beauty 
(Continued from page 191) 
enthusiastic processes. Behind labor’s 
goal she places the surprising accumula- 
tions of labor’s results in personality. 
Thus the Great Beauty captures evolution 
for eternal purposes of which evolution 
herself is almost unconscious. And thus 
she redeems cold purpose from slaying us 

with austerity. 3 
Thus too the Great Beauty creates 
flexibility of soul in us that avoids dis- 
integration and disaster. She leads us 
step by step with a world that goes on 
step by step, and in the face of dangers 
makes us ery “we know not yet what we 
shall be’. Against such a process no 
poverty of interest can be victorious, no 
moral ennui disable us, no despair cripple 
us, no mere excitement wear out our 
Spiritual capacities. 
_ ‘Yes, ’tis all a matter of simple attention. 
“He that hath ears may hear.” To those 
who will give attention, the Great Beauty 
‘ new meaning to words threatened 
rith decay. Religion, character, happi- 
PSs, peace she brings with her. Those 
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who once saw her most clearly, such as 
Jesus, John, Paul, Dante, and many a 
saint, would be the first to rally now to 
her new cries of new times. They would 
see democracy and evolution and would 
not fear. And all the mental habits en- 
gendered by these two would seem to them 
but new fitting tools by which to join 
with her in bringing in man’s true | 
kingdom. 

In the midst of her great risks, crowded 
in the arena of man’s thick life, and dar- 
ing to let man see his world in actual 
creative process, the Great Beauty calls 
to us, “Attention!” 

And upon our understanding reply she 
stakes her destiny. 


Mrs. John H. Dietrich Dies 


Mrs. John H. Dietrich, wife of Rev. 
John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis, Minn., 
died February 22 after an illness of six 
months. 


Obituary 


The Ladies’ Sewing Society Alliance of 
Channing Memorial Church, Newport, R.I., is 
grieving over the loss of one of its much- 
valued members, Mrs. William H. Hammett, 
who passed on, after a brief illness, February 
1, leaving a blank which it will be difficult to 
fill; for, as chairman of the Cheerful Letter 
Committee for ten years, she had brought the 
work to a high standard. 

Mrs. Hammett was a_ great-granddaughter 
of William Bllery, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and an uncle of Rey. William 
Ellery Channing, D.D.; so by nature and in- 
heritance, she felt a keen interest in all 
patriotic matters, as well as a great love for 
her church and Alliance, 


Nominations for Officers and 
Directors, American Unitarian 
Association 


Article IX. of the By-Laws of the 
American Unitarian Association reads 
as follows: 


“Nominations for any and all officers 
and directors may be made through 
nomination papers signed by fifty adult 
voting members, of whom not more 
than five shall be members of any one 
constituent church, and such nomina- 
tions when reported to the Secretary 
of the Nominating Committee not less 
than sixty days prior to any annual 
meeting shall be placed upon the 
official ballot for said meeting.” 


The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee will be published in the issue of 
THe Reeister of March 12. Rey. Ran- 
som F. Carver, Box 66, Billerica 


Centre, Mass., is Secretary of the Nom- 
inating Committee. Those desiring to 
wake nominations through nomination 
papers should send such papers to Mr. 


Carver. | 
WALTER R. HUNT, 


Secretary. 
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Need Star Island and 


STAR ISLAND 
Needs Your Help 


kk & 


Star Island Corporation 
CHARLES S. BOLSTER, Treasurer 
1 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
WM. B. NICHOLS, President 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Clerk 
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New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
500 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HOLY LAND)“5< 


UMMER Ornise Tours cover- AYs 
ing Europe, Mediterranean, 5 15 
Cruise 57 Days 


\gypt, 
3. Shore Excursions Included. 20,000 Satisfied 
Clients. Send for Book 


ALLEN TOURS, Inc. 154 Boylston St., Boston 
ES SL: 


( BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


| Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

| ee Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. } 
| 

| 


TOWER CHIMES 


Played from keyboard, direct from 

organ consoleor automatically. Price, 

$4375 and up. Literature on request. 
J.C. Deagan, Inc., 167 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 
CF ESN NT ST 


Woodside Cottages 


Framingham, Massachusetts 


A_ private sanitarium located on high ground 
adapted to the care of chronic, convalescent and 


rest cases, and the aged. Committed mental cases 
not received. 


FRANK W. PATCH, M.D. 


ounder 


F. C. Southworth, Jr., M.D. 


Superintendent 


The Christian Register 


GOOD BUSINESS 


It is good business to build up a sys- 


ASOD ON THD TH- 
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PLEASANTRIES 
Judge: “What is the verdict of the 


jury?” Foreman of the Jury: “The jury 
are all of one mind—temporarily insane, 
your honor.”—The Silent Partner. 


“What's the idea of the Greens having 
French lessons?” “They have adopted a 
French baby and want to understand 
what it says when it begins to talk!’ 
—Tit-Bits. 


Douglas Fairbanks gives London, New 
York, Paris, Shanghai, and Hollywood as 
the five “vital cities of the world’. Some 
people might have substituted Chicago for 
Hollywood, says The Observer, London, 
but Chicago is at the moment rather op- 
posed to vitality, 


Some men are temperamentally consti- 
tuted like the dour Scotchman who, when 
a motion was made in a church meeting 
that a certain action be made unanimous, 
said: “I want it understood that there 
will never be anything unanimous in this 
church as long as I am a member of it.” 


A Kentuckly girl whose father was an 
undertaker was sent to a fashionable New 
York boarding school for a finishing term. 
One day one of the girls asked her what 
business her father was in, and knowing 
what would happen if she told the strict 
truth, she answered, “Oh, my father’s a 
Southern planter.” 


An austere stately cleric he, 

Presiding o’er a troubled see. 

His views on birth control and wedlock 

Have recently produced a deadlock. 

Although at times he wields the birch 

On naughty members of his church, 

They blandly do just as they wish, 

Which quite annoys the noble bish. 
—The New Yorker. 


The orator in Hyde Park was holding 
forth with great fervor, and constantly 
punctuating his discourse with references 
to Darwin’s “Origin of Species’. A tall 
man and his short companion hung on 
the outskirts of the crowd, but were un- 
able to get near the speaker. “What’s he 
talkin’ about, Bill?’ asked the small man, 
tired of craning his neck to no purpose. 
“Bat more fruit, I think’, replied the 
long one. “He keeps talkin’ about oranges 
and peaches !” 


One day a mover’s wagon came past 
Farmer Jones’ gate. Farmer Jones ‘was 
friendly to everybody, so he asked the 
movers where they were going. ‘““We are 
moving from Johnstown to Jamestown”, 
they told him. “Can you tell us what 
kind of neighbors we shall find in James- 
town?” Farmer Jones asked, “What kind 
of neighbors did you find in Johnstown?’ 
“The very worst kind’, they said. “Our 
neighbors were gossipy and unkind and 
indifferent. We were glad to move away.” 
“You will find the same kind of neighbors 
in Jamestown.” The next day another 
mover’s wagon passed Farmer Jones’ gate 
and a similar converation took place. The 
second party asked what kind of neighbors 
they would find in Johnstown and they 
were asked what kind they found in 
Jamestown. “The very best. Our neighbors 
were kind and considerate. It almost 
broke our hearts to move away.” “You 
will find exactly the same kind in Johns- 
town’, was the farmer’s reply. 


tem of pensions for old ministers. 
It helps both the minister to retire 
himself and a church to retire its 
minister when the strain of full time 
work becomes too severe. It en- 
courages capable men to remain in 
the ministry, since they do not have 
to save, out of their limited salaries, 
for complete support in old age. Also 
the young man or woman thinking 
about the ministry feels that the 
churches appreciate the minister’s 
work. Help, then, to raise the pen- 
sion above the moderate sum of $725. 
Send Annual Contributions to 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


Rey. Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


SAUUUUETEUETA UREN UREN NEENAH 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Ts following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Roome with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone,’ KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


CHURCH, 


WANTED—Position by well-educated young 
woman as bookkeeper, companion-secretary or 
welfare worker. Telephone: Aspinwall 8730. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


Now available for the millions who have 
enjoyed White Mountain ice refrigerators 
Write for Booklet 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Educational—Social 
Maintained Largely by Unitarians 


B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 
Frederick J. Soule, Resident Director 
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Why Religion Leaves Colleges 187 
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Church Notes 198 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Chureh service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 A.M. Morning Service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Vesper Service Thursday at 4.30 in the Chapel. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5, All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S' CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 


Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Mr, 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 9.30 Aa.M., Chureh School at King’s 


Chapel House. 11 A.M. Morning Prayer, with 
sermon by Rev. Lawrence Clare, Church of the 
Messiah, Montreal, Canada. Week-day services, 
12.15 P.M. Monday, Organ Recital; Tuesday— 
Friday inclusive, Rev. Herbert Hitchen, In- 
dependent Congregation, Dunkirk, N.Y. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister: Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 A.M, 
Church School; 11 A.M., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 


stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Tees: D.D., minister. Morning service 
1 AM. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 


TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 78rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 A.M. Chureh office 
at 188 East 80th Street. 


RICHMOND, VA.—FIRST UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, Floyd Avenue and Harrison Street. 
Rev. Addison Moore, D.D., minister. Sundays, 
9.45 a.M., church school. 11 A.M., Morning 
Prayer and sermon. 


———— EE 
When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


